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STANDARD of America’s foremost sportsmen over a long period 
RABBIT LOADS: of years. A Du Pont Load means added velocity 
Powders: Dupont, 3 drs. and better patterns. Du Pont powders are clean 
Ballistite, 24 grs. burning, water-proof, dependable—and uniform. 
Shot: Ounces—1'; Make sure your loads are Du Pont 





Size—6, 7 or 714 

































Give me that load for Rabbits 


” HEN the cotton-tail pops out of the brush, and 

starts off like a Kentucky race-horse, you have 
. a split second in which to stop him. That’s why I 
SA want a load that will always get there quick and 


ti The table of Du Pont Standard Loads shown above 
has been picked and proved by the field experience 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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BIRDS 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. By Chester A. 
Reed. Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification of 
game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faith- 
fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
text gives considerable idea of their habits and 
tells where they are to be found at different 
seasons of the year. These illustrations are re- 
produced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have 
had the largest sale of any ever published in 
this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one of the very first engraving 
houses in the country and the whole typography 
is such as is rarely seen in any book. The 
cover is a very attractive and unique one, a 
reproduction of leather made from the back of 
a boa constrictor with set-in pictures of game 
birds. 50 cents. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By S. T. 
Hammond. This delightful presentment of the 
glories ef Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. Cloth. $1.00. 


CAMPING 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 
PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the ‘‘tricks’”’ 
and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 


fur skins, etc. Cloth. $1.00. 

CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace 
Kephart. In two volumes. Vol. I Camping. 
“Vol. II Woodcraft. The new edition is en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after 


two years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II ‘‘Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. Con- 
tains over a hundred illustrations. The vol- 
umes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Cloth. $2.00 per vol. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or 
more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec- 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. . Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its own. TIllus- 
trated, 160 pages. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Outdoor Books 
for 
Indoor Reading 


“Forest and Stream” outdoor 
book catalog for 1921 and 1922 


will present the most complete list of prac- 
tical and entertaining books on every 
phase of outdoor life. The following il- 
lustrate to some extent the scope of books 








DOGS 
THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. 


This 
instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- 
ridges, etc. There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breed- 
ers and owners, Price, in cartridge board 
covers, $1.00. 


AMATEUR’'S DOG BOOK. By William A. 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of 
information concerning the management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. With many illustrations. 
Paper. 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By S. T. Ham- 
mond. The fundamental principles of dog 
training described in this book were adopted 
by the writer after years of study. His own 
success has encouraged the belief that the book 
will prove of special value in dog training for 
amateur or professional. Cloth. $1.00. 


TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
most practical volume ever put together for the 


complete er of dogs for the field and 
hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 
most el dog books ever published. 


Cloth. $3.00. 


FISH AND FISHING 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER GAME 
FISHES OF AMERICA. By James A. Hen- 
shall, M. D. The most comprehensive. book 
on American game-fishes published. It de- 
scribes in detail ninety species and varieties of 
the game-fishes inhabiting fresh water lakes 
and streams east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the marine and brackish waters of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. Cloth. $3.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the supplement, more 
about the black bass, and is complete in one 
volume. It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full 
account of tools, implements, and tackle. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

FISH CULTURE. By Wm. E. Meehan. This 

splendid work of fish culture covers in a most 

comprehensive manner the hatching and breed- 
ing of bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, pickerel, 
muscallonge, etc. It includes special chapters 
on frog culture, care of gold fish and aquar- 
iums. The author was formerly Fish Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, and it is conceded by 
experts that in this book Mr. Meehan has pro- 
duced a most valuable document. Cloth. $1.00. 
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We Publish Many and can Supply Any Book on Outdoor Subjects 
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GUNCRAFT. By Wn. A. Bruette. 
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available. 


Prices include delivery charges to any part of 
the United States, Canada or Mexico 


SHOOTING 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George 
Bird Grinnell. No single gunner, however wide 
his experience, has himself covered the whol- 
broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so 
much about the sport that there is nothing left 
for him to learn. Each one may acquire a vast 
amount of novel information by reading this 
complete and most interesting book. tt de- 
scribes, with a portrait, every species of duck, 
goose, and swan known to North America; tells 
of the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats used 
in the sport, and gives the best account every 
published of the retrieving Chesapeake Bay dog. 
About 600 pages, 58 portraits of ‘Toa. 8 full-page 
plates, and many vignette head and tail pieces by 
Wilmot Townsend. Library edition. $5.00. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 
George Bird Grinnell. Describe the habits of 
woodcock, nipe, groue, wild turkeys, quail and 
all upland game birds followed with dog and 
gun. Illustrated with colored plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and numerous drawings. A 
work of interest to the ornithologist as well as 
the sportsman. $5.00. 


] A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing- ‘shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cess-:ul with others. The secrets of success, in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 


will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover, 
$1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. By 


A. L. A. Himmelwright. A new and revised 
edition of a work that has already achieved 
prominence as an accepted authority on the 
use of the hand gun. Full instructions are 
given in the use of both revolver and target 
pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated with diagrams and photographs and 
includes the rules of the United States Re- 
volver Association and a list of the records 
made both here and abroad. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


TRAPPING 


GUIDE. By S. Newhouse. A 
manual of instructions for capturing all kinds 
of fur-bearing animals and for curing their 
skins, with observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods and narratives of hunting 
excursions, trapping; hints on construction of 


traps, where and how to place them; also hints 
on fur farming. 


Cloth. $2.00. 
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Twin Cylinders 


We want to send you a free 


copy of our new folder describing 
the marvelous 1922 model light weight 
Johnson Outboard Motor. Think of it! Only 
35 pounds—complete in one unit. A boy or 
girl can carry it easily. The whole family can 
enjoy it. No trouble to carry. No difficulty in 

attaching to pe or canoe. It gives you all the 
eee and more pleasure than any other Outboard 

otor and yet weighs 20 to 40 Ibs less. 


Surprisingly Free From Vibration 


Because of the perfect balance of the Twin Cylinder 
Motor, the Johnson is the smoothest, quietest motor on 
the water, surprisingly free from vibration and more 
durable. Marvelous light weight has been accomplished 
solely by using better and modern materials, more com- 
pact design and improved methods of manufacturing. 

In addition to its light weight, there are many other feat- 
ures you will like about the Johnson. A “Quick Action” 
Fly Wheel Magneto for ignition, no bothersome batteries 
or other loose parts to carry. A real carburetor instead 
of troublesome mixi ring valve. Spark and Throttle Con- 
trol like an auto. Hand rail or tiller rope steering. Instant 
reverse which st as in half its length even when 

going full speed. versal steering. 


Easy Starting — Self Tilting 


A A tight “3 onthe starter cord spins the motor several 

at high speed and Fg = ives a quick sure start. No dangerous 
knob on flywheel to catch clothing. No sprin; ees or rother 
complicates parts. Motor is self-tilting ‘and for protec- 
tion. No oil or grease cups to drip on seats. eeu y finished 
in polished aluminum and nickel. 


Be sure and see the Light Weight Johnson, before you 
buy wes om motor. Send now for Free Foliee and 1922 prices, 


proposition for a few live d 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. SSuia‘sena*ins: 
Makers of the Lightweight 


nson 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


NOTE practical cance ssotor: Weite for dstals of Lath Outbontd aed inboard comes installations 
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HUNTING THE BIG BROWN BEAR. 


SEARCHING FOR SPECIMENS OF URSUS GYAS FOR THE BROOKLYN 
MUSEUM ON THE FOG-WRAPPED TUNDRA OF THE ALASKA PENINSULA 


F all carnivorous, four-footed ani- 
mals that still inhabit the wilds, 
none is larger or more powerful 
than the big Alaskan brown bear. 

The actual measurement of a full-grown 
specimen is eight feet long, and when 
standing erect on his hind legs he attains 
a height of nine feet. His wei ht sur- 
passes that of two average lions or tigers 
and his strength is greater than that of 
the king of beasts. In view of these facts 
it may not be surprising that among hunt- 
ers this great animal is considered the 
prize big-game trophy of North America. 

With few exceptions animals of huge 
proportions are not endowed with a great 
degree of intelligence. Bulk often seems 
to take the place of brains. This state- 
ment, however, does not apply to the 
bear. Like the great apes, he is full of 
keen humor, which marks him 
as belonging to a high order in 
the animal world. To appreci- 
ate fully the interest displayed 
by everybody toward bears, 
one has only to note the crowds 
of people, both old and young, 
who flock around the bear dens 
in any zoological park, watch- 
ing their antics. 

Public interest was, how- 
ever, but one of the reasons 
why the authorities of the 
Brooklyn Museum decided to 
send an expedition to collect a 
group of these animals on the 
Alaska Peninsula, and it was 
deemed advisable not to defer 
the matter too long. The 
brown bears are becoming 
Scarcer year by year, and a 
proclamation by a former gov- 
ernor of Alaska, urging that 
measures be taken to extermi- 
nate the entire species, caused 
not a little anxiety among people inter- 
ested in conserving the remnants of our 
wild life. Luckily for the bears, this pro- 
posal did not go into effect, but it was a 
tinely warning that the collecting of 
these animals should begin at once. 
While the big bear is found in many 


By ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


remote places along the Alaskan coast 
and on adjacent islands, it is far from 
being plentiful. The wild, desolate moun- 
tain ranges of Kodiak Island are famous 
as its retreat; it also inhabits the treeless 
régions that extend out to the end of the 
Alaska Peninsula. To illustrate the un- 
certainties of bear hunting, I might quote 
the late John Burroughs’ remark, “One 
cannot say, ‘Let’s go out and kill a bear,’ 
and then go and do it!” No doubt, his 
observation on this point was inflwenced 
by his experience with the Harriman 
Alaskan Expedition. Many bear hunts 
were organized by this expedition, but, 


with all their resources, luck seemed to . 


be against them, for E. H. Harriman was 
the only member of the entire party who 
succeeded in killing one she-bear and two 
cubs on Kodiak Island. 





Two heads are better than one 


Needless to say, when planning a trip 
of this kind, much care and judgment 
should be given to the selection of the 
territory. Alaska is an immense wilder- 
ness where one cannot readily move to 
new or more desirable hunting fields ; the 
facilities of transportation do not permit 


it. For the Brooklyn Museum’s Expedi- 
tion many favorable places were consid- 
ered, but Pavlof Bay, on the Alaska 
Peninsula, was eventually agreed upon as 
the most promising location, and subse- 
quent events proved that no mistake was 
made in this decision. The hunt. had 
been planned for the fall, but the time 
was later changed to spring. In the 
course of much preliminary correspond- 
ence, word, came that the Oklahoma 
State Museum was sending an expedi- 
tion to Alaska with the same object in 
view. Its leader, M. C. E. Sykes, a dis- 
tinguished sportsman from Oklahoma, 
with true western hospitality invited the 
writer to-join his party. The offer was 
gladly accepted. 

It was a pleasant evening, on the 
twenty-first of April, 1921, when in a 
Seattle hotel, we met one an- 
other for the first time. There 
were four of us to start with: 
Mr. C. E. Sykes and Mr. Ed- 
ward Crabbe,. both represent- 
ing the Oklahoma Museum; 
Mr. Charles Hoffmeister from 
Imperial, Nebraska, and my- 
self. It was not long before 
all became well acquainted 
with one another. There is 
always much of common in- 
terest to talk about when 
planning the pursuit of big 
game. 


E boarded the S, S. 

Northwestern at Seattle 
on April 23rd. Fair weather 
prevailed as the ship headed 
north through the Inside Pas- 
sage. Usually clear, fine days 
are exceptional. Rain and 
mist too often mar much that 
is beautiful in Alaskan scenery, 
but after the fog faded away, high, 
wooded mountains gladdened the eye with 
their freshness and mysterious charm. 
Wild geese, plover and cormorants were 
flying briskly to their arctic breeding 
grounds, while flocks of common gulls 
kept us company during the entire trip. 
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Many stops were made at points along 
the way, perhaps the most important 
being Juneau, the capital of Alaska. 
Here we met Governor Riggs, who issued 
our hunting licenses. He appeared to be 
much interested in our trip and discussed 
the status of game laws at great length. 
A photograph in the Governor’s office 
gave us ample proof of the element of 
danger in hunting bears. It showed a 
native Indian boy whose flesh was horri- 
bly torn and chewed by a wounded bear. 
This, together with many other authen- 
tic instances of bold attack, made me 
realize why a certain insurance company 
refused me an accident policy. 

On April 30th we landed at Cordova, 
a lively little town of about 500 inhab- 
itants which looked much more prosper- 
ous than many of the coast towns at 
which we had stopped. Here we left the 
steamer and met Dr, Chase, a physician 
of the settlement and the fifth member 
of our hunting party. We then com- 
pleted arrangements for the charter of a 
power-boat which was to carry us to the 
end of the Alaska Peninsula. This lit- 
tle vessel, the “Rolfe,” lay tied up to the 
wharf, and with keen interest we in- 
spected her hull and equipment. Captain 
Rolfe showed us her staunch construc- 
tion and powerful engine. Although only 
65 feet in length and 12-foot beam, the 
boat was equipped with a semi-Deisel 
crude-oil engine capable of making 10 
knots an hour. In navigating a rough 
and dangerous coast she proved her sea- 
worthiness, and Captain Rolfe’s manifest 
ability as a pilot made ws.feel quite 
secure. 


N May lst we 
sailed from Cor- 
dova at 8 A. M., and 
after the usual pre- 
liminary snap-shots, 
started upon our 
seven - hundred-mile 
journey along the 
coast. The day was 
fine, with a calm 
blue sea and a gentle 
northwest breeze. 
On both sides of us 
were snow-clad 
mountains that 
sloped gradually 
down to the sea. 
From a few nearby 
hills the snow had 
melted and the green 
spruce forests made 
a fine contrast with 
the glittering ice-in- 
crusted peaks above. 
Timber dense and 
heavy extended 
along the shore line 
and ended in irregu- 
lar points which 
marked the limit of 
trees. Hinchenbrook 
Island was _ passed 
and soon faded into the distance, and 
later we skirted Montague. Then, at 7 
P. M., we sailed through a narrow pas- 
sage and entered the open sea on a gen- 
tle, rolling swell. ; 
We had been running well, although 
the sea was choppy, when suddenly the 
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engine coughed and stopped dead. A 
feed pump was found to be broken, and 
we were forced to change our course and 
limped, disabled, to the town of Seward, 
on the Kenai Peninsula. 

The “Rolfe” lay alongside the dock at 
Seward for almost two days while re- 
pairs on the engine were made by me- 
chanics from the government machine 
shops. A more rugged-looking country 
can hardly be imagined, and many are 
the hunting stories told about its great 
game fields. Permits, however, for col- 
lecting museum specimens in this séc- 
tion are not granted, so we were impa- 
tient to reach our objective, six hundred 
miles farther westward. 

On May 4th we left Seward at 1 P. M., 
and later passed the Seal Rocks off the 
coast of the Kenai Peninsula. A herd of 
seals lay hauled up on a rock far off- 
shore, and-as the high waves dashed over 
them their bodies glistened in the slant- 
ing days of the sun. While gazing at 
this picturesque scene we passed out into 
the Pacific. All hands were in bed early, 
but as the sea was running high there 
was no. sleep. 

Next morning at daybreak the Barren 
Islands came into view, and later we 
passed along the rugged shores of Ko- 
diak Island. This was surely a formid- 
able-looking coast; not a sign of human 
habitation appeared in a hundred miles. 
As the day wore on, we sighted Katmai, 
the large volcano on the mainland across 
the straits from Kodiak, in the country 
known as the Land of Ten Thousand 
Smokes. In 1912 the entire top blew off 





The “Rolfe” outward bound for the bear country 


this mountain and ashes were scattered 
for hundreds of miles in every direction. 
The little town of Kodiak, eighty miles 
away, was buried six feet deep in ashes; 
the inhabitants had to grope their way 
to the beach in utter darkness, and there 
a revenue cutter took them to safety. As 
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we passed along the shore, the ashes — 


were still visible on the higher moun- 
tains. 


Aris two days and nights of stormy 
seas and driving gales, during which 
our little boat pitched and dived to an 
alarming degree, we arrived at Unga, a 
place unrivalled for bad weather. Rec- 
ords show that rain and fog or snow pre- 
vail about 272 days of the year and sun- 
shine is rare indeed. On the hunt we 
had but three fair days in twenty-eight. 
The town of Unga consists of about fiity 
frame houses and a population of ap- 
proximately two hundred souls; the peo- 
ple earning their livelihood by cod-fish- 
ing and working in the salmon cannerics. 
It was here we met our guides, Peter 
Larsen, Nick Creevden and Albert Os- 
terback. After they came aboard we 
proceeded to Pirate Cove and from 
thence to Broad Cape, where we arrived 
early in the morning of May 9th. 

Great was the excitement here when 
one of our packers gave the alarm that 
several bears were in sight on a hillside 
two miles away. We turned our glasses 
on them and, discovered four bears, a fe- 
male and three half-grown cubs, in a 
deep canyon that was half filled with 
snow. Heading the boat toward the 
cliffs, we anchored and went ashore, 
then loaded our rifles and ascended the 
bluffs. It was agreed that Sykes should 
have the first shot, and he made good use 
of the opportunity. After crawling up 
the hill to the edge of the ravine, we had 
a fine view of the stalk. The bear and 
her cubs were loaf- 
ing on a snow patch 
about 30 yards off. 
The female was 
lying down, and 
never moved from 
this position after 
being shot. The cubs 
made off, trying in 
vain to escape. 
Sykes proved him- 
self an expert shot; 
but that is his story. 

After we had 
skinned the bears 
we packed the pelts 
and bones down to 
the beach. On the 
way I saw a bald 
eagle sitting on a 
crag 175 yards dis- 
tant. I took aim and 
let go. The eagle 
pitched off the cliff 
and fell to the beach. 
He was a fine speci- 
men, measuring 
seven feet wing 
spread. The next day 
we anchored in Pav- 
lof Bay, named for 
the famous volcano 
which rises near the 
shore. Occasional 
puffs of black smoke indicated that one 
only of its twin peaks is stilt active. As 
I gazed upon them they looked cold and 
forbidding, and no one, I have been told, 
has yet reached their summits. 

We loaded our outfit aboard the smaller 
skiffs, went ashore and pitched our five 
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Trophies secured by Robert H. Rockwell, of the Brooklyn Museum Alaskan Expedition 


tents at the end of the lagoon three miles 
from Pavlof Mountain. The site was a 
good one, as water was handy and the 
tents were sheltered by a steep bluff. 
\ctive hunting started on the 11th day of 
May. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon we 
headed back toward camp, having sighted 
nothing except a few scattered bands of 
caribou, which grazed peacefully on the 
flats. We counted about seventy-five 
altogether and saw that the does and 
voung bucks still carried their small ant- 
lers. Later on in the afternoon, Nick 
Creevden, my guide, sighted a bear four 
miles away, headed up over the moun- 
tain. Unfortunately it was too late in 
the day to follow, so we reluctantly went 
on to camp, which we reached at 7 
o'clock, hot, tired and hungry. 


RIDAY, the 13th, was a lucky day. 

Early morning found us hunting, and 
we had not been on the way an hour be- 
fore spying two bears, a female and one 
cub, about three miles off, climbing up a 
flat-topped knoll. We made haste and 
“mushed” along in the deep snow, over 
ravines and along steep, grass-covered 
ridges, finally climbing the immense snow 
field where we had last seen the bears. 


On reaching the top of the ridge we 
found heaps of volcanic ash and large 
flat rocks that completely obscured the 
trail. The bears had given us the slip. 
As we scanned the distant hillside with 
our glasses for snow patches that would 
slow evidences of tracks, many little 
rocks assumed the form of Bruin. Two 
boulders in particular attracted our at- 
tention, but they seemed so immovable 
that we reluctantly gave up the hope that 
they might turn out to be the game we 
sought. A little later, however, Nick, 
once more casually turning his glasses on 
the suspicious-looking stones, curtly re- 
marked that the two boulders were really 
two bears. This was confirmed when the 
objects, which were first apart, came to- 
gether, and then we. discovered their 
tracks in the snow. The animals were 
taking a noonday siesta on the snow not 
more than 150 yards from a rock-covered 
hill. From where we stood their posi- 
tion was about three miles away. Nick 
rolled and lit a cigarette, while I was for 
starting off at once on a run, but, heed- 
ing good advice, took it more easily, for 
it was evident, as the guide said, that 
Bruin was going to loll around that spot 
for some time. 


Travelling through slushy, snow-cov- 
ered bogs and over ridges of shifting 
shale, we came to within 250 yards of 
the bears, both still rolled up, sunning 
themselves in the snow. After a brief 
consultation it was decided that we re- 
trace our steps, circle around to the rear 
and work up closer behind some rocks. 
We soon reached this point, and, peeping 
over, Nick was surprised at. not seeing 
the game. I knew for certain that they 
were behind the second hill, as I had 
marked the location carefully when we 
first sighted our quarry, and so we made 
another detour and crept up close to a 
rock about five feet high, and then, peer- 
ing over the top, we discovered the cov- 
eted prizes. The female was sitting on 
her haunches. A glance at her massive 
head showed that she was indeed a very 
large bear. The cub was hidden, prob- 
ably lying behind her. This was the mo- 
ment well worth the long journey. The 
sensation of a lifetime! A big bear 
within range ! 

I had previously agreed with the guide 
that if I failed to bring both bears to bag 
he was to shoot, but not unless it was 
plainly evident that they were getting 
away. Since my object was to collect a 
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group for the museum, I did not deem it 
advisable to let any bear get out of my 
sight once I had decided that his skin 
would be worth having. The distance 
now from the game being 122 yards, a 
very fine sight was taken, as my gun was 
targeted for 100 yards and adjusted to 
place the bullets six inches above “six 
o'clock” on the bull’s-eye. Aiming half 
way between the shoulder and brisket 
and about nine inches anterior to the 
front leg, I let the bullet go, and it did 
all that one could expect. Breaking the 
shoulder blade, - it 
penetrated the 
spinal column and 
shattered it. My sec- 
ond shot entered the 
forward part of the 
pelvis and ran diag- 
onally through the 
body, knocking her 
down. I .then fired 
four shots at the 
cub, which was mak- 
ing off down hill at 
a good pace. The 
final shot bowled it 
completely over. Fa- 
tal as the first shot 
at the old bear had 
been, it required two 
more bullets before 
she collapsed and we 
felt safe to ap- 
proach. Her coat 
proved to be in 
prime condition and 
she was as beautiful 
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a specimen as any I have ever seen. 

After photographing and skinning the 
bears, we rolled the skins up in bundles, 
the guide carrying one and our packer 
shouldering the other. The larger skin 
must have weighed nearly a hundred 
pounds, a heavy burden and a clumsy one 
to carry. Over the many miles that lay 
between us and camp we trudged along 
slowly threugh glacier streams and over 
snow bridges. -Ptarmigan were calling 
to one another in the twilight from the 
sprouting alder brush. A white arctic 
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hare sat hunched up, with his ears 
thrown back, watching us as we passed. 
Down a deep, grassy ravine a shadowy 
object moved nervously about. It was a 
handsome red fox. He was not aware 
of our presence, but was sneaking in our 
direction, halting every now and then to 
sniff the air. -Alert, keen and cunning, 
he presented a phase of wild life inter- 
esting to behold. Night came on, but 
still we were miles away from camp. The 
loads seemed to become heavier at every 
step and the going was not any too good. 

Floundering about 
in a boggy canyon, 
trying to locate in 
the uncertain light a 
place to ford a 
stream, it dawned 
upon us that the 
melting snow had 
transformed what 
was a fordable brook 
in the morning into 
a rushing river at 
the end of the day. 
At last we decided 
to leave the skins 
on the river bank 
with a fluttering 
cloth attached to 
discourage wolver- 
ines from spoiling 
our trophies. Then, 
with nothing to 
carry, we arrived at 
camp half an hour 
before midnight, 
(Cont'd on page 82) 


ATTENDS THE LAST FEW DAYS OF THE DUCKING SEASON 


T was zero weather in Dixieland; a re- 

lentless north wind swept the frozen 

wheat fields partly bare of the pro- 

tecting mantle of newly fallen snow. 
The frigid blasts raced impetuously 
across the broad expanse of frozen river, 
uncovering large, gray patches of ice and 
moulding the drifting snow in wave-like 
patterns. The mercury had been flirting 
desperately with zero for days. Such a 
condition of sustained cold had never be- 
fore been known on the Eastern Shore. 
Even the ancient historians of local con- 
ditions—those doubtful weather prognos- 
ticators who are found and are tolerated 
in all rural communities—were unable to 
match this spell of weather with any 
their uncanny memories or-their over- 
exercised imaginations might resurrect 
from the dusty pigeon-holes of their 
minds. The Miles River was frozen 
solid; so was Eastern Bay and, in fact, 
most of Chesapeake Bay proper. 

Ducks had been unusually plentiful on 
the river before the freeze. The exact 
reason for this decided increase in their 
number. was hard to determine. Long 
John, the oysterman, said it was because 
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of an abundance in cértain sea weeds 
which form the natural food of the wild 
duck. It was more likely due to the se- 
verity of the cold weather up North. All 
our old friends were back. The fat little 
butter-ball with its gay black and white 
markings, its playful disposition and its 
miraculous capacity for sustained under- 
water manoeuvers; the sombre blackhead 
which usually formed the bulk of our 
bags; the large golden-eye or whistler 
with its gorgeous male headdress. Only 
the clown or fool of this otherwise typ- 
ical Miles River representation was ab- 
sent; no merganser had come to amuse us 
this fall. 

We boys, all members in good stand- 
ing of the great. free fraternity of the 
outdoors, were given a short but appetiz- 
ing taste of real duck-shooting before old 
Boreas clamped down the lid. We had 
banged at them as they decoyed out in 
front of our blinds, we had stalked them 
along the wooded shores of the cove and 
we had winged them as they flew over 
the long sand spit. Had our killings been 
large we might have reached that condi- 
tion of satiety which dulls the keen edge 


of any sport. While the north wind 
raged and whistled and moaned about the 
corners of the old brick house we hugged 
the big open fire. Our spirits had 
dropped with the mercury, for we thor- 
oughly believed there would be no more 
ducking this season and we regretfully 
remembered that the season for quail and 
rabbits was closed. 

Long John, the most ardent if not the 
most consistent gunner of the lot, had be- 
come thoroughly tired of this enforced 
period of hibernation. He muttered 
something about getting outside for exer- 
cise. He received no enthusiastic re- 
sponse, not even from the indomitable 
hunter, Bones, who, in response to a 
short whistle, rose reluctantly from the 
warm hearth, stretched leisurely, yawned 
audibly and followed his master with a 
lingering, stiff-legged gait. 


OMETHING unusual had happened 
or was about to happen. Long John’s 
approaching steps were accelerated by 
some urgent mission. Now, Long John 
is never in a hurry, not even for meals 
which he relishes nevertheless, so we all 
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sat up with the same air of expectation 
when he rushed breathlessly into the 
room, his face flushed, his eyes glowing. 

“Get your heavy clothes, quick! Get 
your guns and plenty of shells!” 

“\What’s up?” we voiced with brewing 
excitement. 

“!Yucks—hundreds of them—and can- 
vas-backs !” . 

The last remark which came in gasps 
from a voice spent from much running 
was sufficient to send us scurrying for 
our heavy clothes and guns with feelings 
of unrestrained excitement. Only a few 
moments elapsed before we were stum- 
bling over the frozen ground of a wheat 
field in the face of a biting northwest 
gale. Long John, in the lead, headed for 
asli:ght eminence on the east shore of the 
cove. The rest of us followed in single 
file, silent and expectant. As we ap- 
proached the shore our guide bent low 
and headed for a little clump of water- 
myrtle which formed a screen or natural 
blind back of a low section of the shore 
line. 

We proceeded cautiously, with our 
bodies close to the ground and our eyes 
intent upon the bright strip of ice that 
uniolded itself beyond the fringe of 
water-myrtle. Suddenly, Long John pros- 
trated himself full length, signalled cau- 
tion, and commenced squirming forward 
to the protection of the thicket. We did 
likewise and after snaking our way 
through a greenbrier patch and two 
snowdrifts, eventually reached the place 
of concealment without exposing our- 
selves. 

A remarkable sight met the gaze of 
four pairs of eager eyes. Out in front 
stretched the frozen surface of Wood- 
land Creek. This beautiful little water- 
way with its broad, winding stretches 
and its shallow, secluded bays, well de- 
serves the name of Woodland. Its 
shores are fringed with native juniper 
whose deep green foliage gives an air 
of richness to the quiet shores. There 
are oaks and gums and great weather- 
scarred pines and close to the water’s 
edge the tawny sedge crowds the water- 
myrtle for position—an ideal place for 
ducks in the winter months and favor- 
ite water for the striped bass in the 
spring and fall. 

The cove is all but estranged from its 
larger parent, the Miles River, by a long 
sand spit which runs south from the 
Wye Town shore to a deep, narrow tide- 
run off the Pickbourne shore. The 
varied texture and uneven conformation 
of the ice which filled the space between 
the near shore and the opposite strip of 
sand showed the influence of a strong 
wind and a capricious tide. At. first an 
unbroken expanse presented itself, but 
as we craned our necks higher over the 
intervening promontory of the shore 
line there appeared under our very noses 
a narrow strip of open water. 

“Gee whiz!” gasped Searls. 

“Gosh!” came a tense whisper from 
Dick, synchronous with a double click 
which told us that the old ten was 
coc':ed and ready. 


‘shotgun to swing the odds against them. 
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‘=e strip of open water was fairly 
alive with ducks. There, directly 
in front, not sixty feet away, was a lit- 
tle bunch of whistlers playing about and 
splashing in absolute oblivion of any 
threatening danger. Off to the right a 
flotilla of butter-balls was pushing 
against the tide in search of new feed- 
ing grounds,.its members going under at 
intervals, either singly or in groups, to 
browse about among the oyster spat and 
choice water weeds. They bobbed up 
and down on the wind-roughened sur- 
face like so many brightly colored corks, 
their sharp markings of black and white 
sparkling ‘in the long rays of the after- 
noon sun. Black-heads were every- 
where, single birds and small groups, 





A canvas-back 


mingling in the most intimate manner, 
with the other species; always restless, 
usually diving, and ever on the alert. 

This gay assemblage of waterfowl, all 
apparently content in a sense of abso- 
lute security yet all within easy range 
of our loaded guns, was favored only 
with a transient glance of appraisal 
from eyes fascinated by a sight of 
greater moment. 

Canvas-backs! Thirty-two of the 
beauties! _What a sight to feast upon! 
Never before had we seen canvas-backs 
in Woodland Creek, although we had 
often heard the Colonel tell of the great 
flocks of these fowl that used to fre- 
quent the waters of the cove back in the 
old plantation days. Then the long, 
cumbersome, single shot, muzzle-loading 
flintlock fowling piece gave the ducks 
an even chance with the gunner—a 
chance which they rarely have to-day 
with the pump-gun and the automatic 
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But if there are unscrupulous gunners 
in these days they also haunted the 
shores in the good old days; we remem- 


‘ber that the Colonel used to tell us of 


the dissension caused in the ranks of his 
nine hundred and ninety-nine slaves by 
the continued diet.of diamond-back ter- 
rapin and canvas-back duck. 

There they were bunched together at 
the southern extremity of the lead, their 
long, tapering heads of reddish brown 
sunk into the thick black collars about 
their necks; their shapely backs of soft 
gray forming distinctive patches against 
the dark-blue water. They swung laz- 
ily in the tide like so many tiny ships at 
anchor;. not particularly interested in 
the quest of food or in any intimate in- 
vestigation of their immediate surround- 
ings. One of the number was peace- 


fully seated upon an edge of the ice, ap-_ 


parently asleep. Another was striving 
awkwardly to join the slumbering one. 
A hoarse grating “quack, quack” came 


“at intervals from the midst of this 


peaceful group. 

Suddenly, as if at a given signal, the 
long necks raised, the heads turned ex- 
citedly from side to side and the fleet 
started, full steam ahead, in the direc- 
tion of our blind. 

We crouched in bundles of tense ex- 
citement, hardly daring to breathe lest 
we divert the favorable course of the 
disturbed flock. I felt that same thrill 
of excitement experienced when a “big 
one” has yanked at the bait and I am 
waiting for the final tightening of the 
line. As the flock came fairly within 
range this spirited conversation in low 
whispers ensued: 

“Ready, boys? Let’s over the top and 
give it to ’em.” 
“Hold on! 

are, a bunch of Huns?” 

“We never had such a chance before, 
we'll sure get the big laugh if we let 
such a fine bunch sneak out from under 
our guns.” 

“We can’t shoot ’em sittin’, there’s no 
sport in that, besides it don’t give ’em a 
fair chance.” 


HE righteous indignation of the 

sportsmen of the party soon per- 
suaded the rest of us into a better con- 
ception of fairness. It was agreed that 
we should rise simultaneously, advertise 
our presence with a shout and then nail 
our birds as they cleared the water. But, 
alas, our plan never matured. With a 
great splash and beating of wings the 
splendid flock arose, followed at close 
intervals by smaller flocks of smaller 
birds. They were a grand sight as they 
climbed over the air against the strong 
wind. We were caught in the final ad- 
justments for the assault. Confusion 
and consternation followed. 

Bang! Bang! went the ten. 

Bang! pause—Bang! pause—curses— 
more curses—and still more curses came 
from Searls and his pump-gun. 

My sixteen joined the uproar a little 
late, pumping useless shot in the direc- 
tion of the rapidly retreating beauties. 
The echoing roar of Long John’s single 


(Continued on page 86) 


What do you think we 
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SPORTSMAN TO HIS SON 


FURTHER LETTERS CONCERNING SPORTS AFIELD AND WILD LIFE 
OBSERVATIONS ON HAMPTON PLANTATION, SOUTH CAROLINA 


HOUGH you will be coming 
home in less than two weeks 
now, I must write you, for 
I want what I say to en- 

courage you not to fail us. I 
planted the hope of your return 
nearly twelve months ago; and the 
harvest of it is pretty close now. 

We have had several killing 
frosts, and both the woods and the 
fields would look like pictures if 
they had a hunter or two roaming 
through them. All our wood has 
been stored away in the cellar for 
the winter. I have some live-oak 
backlogs that are not to be lighted 
until you come. But I have al- 
ready had Old Cudjo and Will take 
one up in your room and put on the 
and-irons. I told them it was for 
you, and that you and I would sit 
before it some night soon and 
“talk the night away.” By the way, 
if you have old trousers, these two 
men need them. I hardly thought 
the other day that what they were 
wearing would hold out until they 
got that big log in place.. 

These two men mentioned went 
on a ‘coon hunt a few weeks ago, 
and one incident of it I must re- 
cord. It seems that the pace set by 
the dogs was pretty hot, where- 
upon these followers of Mr. Ring- 
tail’ decided to take a rest. They 
built a fire in the sandy road, laid down 
with their feet to it, and went to sleep. 
After a while Cudjo roused himself, de- 
claring that he smelt something burning. 
But he soon lapsed into sleep again. 
Three times he did this. Finally Will 
stirred himself and sat up. 

“How, Cudjo,” he said in mild sur- 
prise, “ain’t you know that the thing you 
smell burning is yo’ own foot?” 

It takes something more than mere fire 
to make itself felt through the callous 
pads on feet like Cudjo’s. 

I can report that heavy rains in the 
up-country assure us of a freshet in 
about ten days’ time. A height of 20 feet 
in the river at Columbia always means 
flooded lowlands for us here. The water 
takes about ten days to come down; it 
sheuld therefore be here when you ar- 
rive. I know of nothing that could 
promise you better hunting. All the deer 
and wild turkeys will have to come out of 
the river-swamps, and will stay near the 
freshet-edges. Once in a freshet-time 
we ran into a drove of deer that had 
come across the river. There were 
twenty-six of them, the largest number I 
ever saw together. I counted them care- 
fully as they jumped the road. Being in 
unfa:niliar country, they did not run as 
they should have run, but crossed the 
road within sight but out of gunshot of 
all the standers. 

I semember seeing eleven deer come 
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out in a herd to old Mr. Crumpler. He, 
thinking to make a record, decided, as 
the deer were running down a sheep- 
path toward him single file, to shoot at 
their legs. He did not touch one. I 
once saw ten bucks, fully antlered, cross 
an old bank in the time of high water. 
As a wild-life picture, I believe I never 
saw a finer. I mention these things as 
suggestions of what may happen to you 
when you arrive at the old home this 
Christmas. 

There is humbler game in abundance. 
My rice I have stacked’in the barnyard, 
and the stacks are visited every day by 
such a concourse of blackbirds as one 
seldom sees gathered. I took a shot the 
other evening and harvested forty-nine. 
These your mother makes into pie, and 
the kind which no man could scorn. We 
give a good many away to the negroes, 
who never seem to get enough to eat. 
However, from certain hogs that I have 
not seen lately, I believe that some of 
them have enough bacon to last until 
New Year. 

Now that we are well on with the cool 
weather, the wild ducks have been com- 
ing into the ricefield at night; one night 
at least they kept me awake for half an 
hour. The mallard drakes are the ones 
that make the most noise, though the 
black ducks have very penetrating voices. 
I'll tell you a thing about catching one 
of these ducks alive that you'll not be- 


lieve. Charlie Lesane, the negro 
trapper, brought me a perfectly 
good mallard the other morning, 
and informed me that he caught 
him in a steel trap that he had set 
on a floating grass bed. I asked 
him if he had set for mink, and he 
said, “No, sah; for duck.” He 
then added that he had often 
caught wild-fowl in this way. 
This old drake I am keeping for 
you to see, and perhaps we can 
breed him to a tame duck and raise 
some live decoys. 


A SHORT time ago I was in- 
vited by some of the men down 
the road to join them on a hunt. 
The day was a little rainy, and 
I had some trouble keeping my 
glasses clean of moisture. While 
on an excellent stand, I heard 
the dogs suddenly begin chiming. 
Thinking I had plenty of time to 
get ready, I pulled out my handker- 
chief to wipe my glasses. I think I 
gave it a shake. That is what | 
judge I did from the way that 
buck sailed away from me! Son, 
I am telling you straight of this 
family disgrace. To think that I 
actually shook a handkerchief in 
a buck’s face! Of course I did not 
shoot. Why I did not remains as 
yet a mystery to the other mem- 
bers of the hunt. But I simply have not 
as yet had the nerve to confess. 

For a long time now we have been 
having a dry spell. It is unusual for it 
to run on so late into the autumn. One 
effect of it has been to lower the water in 
all the ponds. Jones’ Pond is now al- 
most dry; and you know that when it is 
full it covers about three acres. Well, 
the fall of water there evidently uncov- 
ered an alligator that had hibernated. 
He evidently buried himself against the 
side of the pond, in the mud on the slope. 
When the water left him he awoke—very 
uncomfortable, I suppose. At least he 
was certainly irritable. Some negro dis- 
covered him painfully crawling through 
the woods, as if he were making for the 
river. He reported the escape to me. I 
found, on reaching the place, that he was 
not the hoary old dragon I had hoped to 
see, but a sleek young bull of about six 
summers. I let him go, which perhaps 
was a foolish thing, as a ’gator is a var- 
mit. But I seldom regret letting any 
wild thing go. Perhaps I thereby ease 
my conscience for some of the lives I 
have taken. 

It was on the way home from the alli- 
gator: expedition that a peculiar thing 
happened. You, as a woodsman, will be 
interested in it. I asked the negro with 
me to walk out a bay-head. I just wanted 
to see whether anything was lying in 
there. Well, sir, and what do you think 
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was snoozing in those bays? Why, your 
old cornfield buck, as big as life. He 
came so close to me that I could pretty 
nearly have caught him by the tail. I 
did not let him see me, and he wasn’t a 
bit scared. But oh, his horns! I have 
seen antlers in my day, but not like his. 
If you don’t get him before this month 
is out, you’re disinherited! By the way, 
after the buck, that took the pasture fence 
as if it were play, what should come out 
on a dead run but a red fox. I was curi- 
ous to see how he would manoeuver the 
fence, which, as you know, has four feet 
of woven wire, then a break of eight 
inches, and then two strands of barbed 
wire. The rascal simply shot up in the 
air, turned his lithe body, and _ slid 
through the opening just as accurately as 
you please. He could get a long lead on 
dogs by that clever kind of a stunt. I 
would have shot him just wheri he fig- 
ured he was getting away, but I did not 
want to give the old buck anything to get 
anxious over. I don’t want him to sus- 
yect that somebody is trying to write his 
epitaph. 

Look here, your mother has been busy 
for a week making and icing the biggest 
Christmas cake you ever saw. She tells 
me to keep out of the way; that this fes- 
tive preparation is all for you. Well, I 
can add humbly yet solidly to your ma- 
terial enjoyment, for my sweet potatoes 
and rice are this year abun- 
dant; and even now there are 
hanging in the dark room a 
row of smoked hams that are 
just waiting for some one to 
come along who likes them. 
My guess is that that some- 
body is you. 


‘THE turkey-blind that you 
have been asking mé to 
build has now been operating 
for ten days. I made a kind 
of a pen with green pine 
boughs, just at the forks of 
the old road near the river. 
For bait I use rice. Two days 
after making the blind I went 
down there to wait and watch. 
I had no gun with me, but a 
book. And do you know that 
I had not read a page before I 
heard them. I peered through 
my screen. O boy! Hurry up 
and come on down here, or I'll 
be carrying a gun to that blind 
at double-quick. Four or five 
young gobblers, about seven 
hens, and the two old birds— 
they breakfast there every 
morning! The old gobbler 
looks as if he might have been 
here since Audubon’s day. He 
made me feel like a stripling. 
I hope you'll be able to make 
him feel somewhat. 

For blind shooting, all you 
need is 6’s. Some men use 4’s, 
but at the right distance a man 
can kill a mastodon with chill- 
ed 6’s, I have warned the ne- 
groes not to whoop near the 
blind; and there is nothing else 
to disturb the birds. Remem- 
ber, too, that this is not the 
only flock. Great days are 
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surely ahead for you and your old dad. 
An invitation has come for you to 


hunt down on Curlew Island, where there, 


are droves of deer, shore birds in clouds, 
and all the ducks that a man wants to see. 
I hope you can accept, for the hunting 
on this coastal island is of a unique sort. 
It will give variety to your visit at home. 

Well, in a few days now you will be 
boarding the old A, C. L. in Washing- 
ton, in a snowstorm, perhaps; and next 
morning you will wake up among the 
pines and the bayheads and mocking- 
birds and negroes and sweet potatoes 
and the like. If these things do not con- 
vince you that you’re South again, the 
relaxation of all your nervous tension 
will. Come along, son. We are waiting 
for you. To us Christmas means your 
coming home. 


HIS is the time of the year when 
those of us planters who have corn 
growing on the edges of swamps or deep 
woods have to expect visits from rac- 
coons. These moonlight nights they come 
into the cornfields and have regular frol- 
ics; they eat a lot of corn, but they pull 
down a lot more. Some men claim that 
for every ear they eat they will tear down 
a dozen; they must be searching for just 
that ear that suits their appetites. Others 


say that coons have moonlight picnics in 
the corn, throwing the ears at one an- 
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other and cutting up generally. One 
morning last week the young hound that 
I gave Johnny Wethers in payment for 
the sheep-killer that I slew treed five 
‘coons in one small birch tree near the 
cornfield. Johnny has knocked off work 
now for a week. And how do we 
fight raccoons? Well, at no other time 
of the year and for no other game do I 
really encourage the negroes to hunt. 
But somehow the ringtail seems to be 
the negro’s legitimate prey. Of late, 
nearly every night we have had hunting 
parties, and Will tells me that they have 
caught about twenty in all, some of them 
very large ones. He said that ev ery one 
of the old ’ coons was a three- legged crit- 
ter. In this neighborhood now it is prac- 
tically impossible to catch one in a trap. 
You may find his gnawed foot there, but 


the owner will have gone glimmering. 


For his size, the raccoon seems to me one 
of the most intelligent of all wild animals. 


Mr. Sam King, down on Islington 
plantation, has had a regular Gettysburg 
campaign with the ringtails this summer. 
But he might have expected a fight. Be- 
hind his pasture he drained a hundred- 
acre swamp. The land was wonderfully 
rich; but it had never produced anything 
but swamp-briars, cypress trees, deer, 
and raccoons. When he had the land in 
shape, he put it in corn. That crop is a 
sight to behold. I have ridden through it 
on horseback and could hardly 
touch the tops of some of the 
tassels with my riding-whip. 
But as soon as the ears began 
to form the raccoons started 
their raids. King, having no 
colored hunters on his place 
as I have on mine, sent out a 
call for help; and now, for 
two weeks past, there have 
been almost daily and nightly 
frolics down at Islington. A 
‘coon is a hard critter to keep 
out of a cornfield, because he 
can do everything but fly; and 
from the way that some have 
got away from me when I 
thought I had them cornered, 
the blamed things may take 
wings sometime, for all I 
know. : 

Down here now, in the early 
morning and the late evening, 
the woods are fragrant with 
the rich aroma of ripening 
muscadines. One of the ne- 
groes went up Wampee Creek 
on Monday and returned with 
nearly two bushels of the fine 
grapes. People used to make 
wine out of these things, but 
to speak of those days would 
make us sad. 


BESIDES the ripe grapes, 
we have another sign of 
autumn here, and one that is 
not welcome. This is the 
coming of the rice birds, or, 
as they are called in the 
North, reedies or bobolinks. 
These birds are a_ grand pest 
in the rice field. They arrive 
when the rice is “in the milk,” 
that is, after it has shot its 
(Continued on page 93) 
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HUNTING SONG BIRDS 


FOREST AND STREAM 


February, 1922 


IN OHIO 


NEITHER IMMEMORIAL CUSTOM NOR THE LEARNING OF ORNI- 
THOLOGISTS MAY REPUDIATE A DEFINITION CREATED BY LAW 


ESTERDAY Nimrod and I took 

a song bird hunt. In the State, 

whose cradles rock either a presi- 

dent or a politician, an anomaly 
in the game law circumvents the hunter. 
Darwin quotes Professor Owen to the 
effect that there is no greater anomaly 
in nature than a bird that cannot fly. 
Darwin, however, never suspected that, 
in their wisdom, the statesmen of Ohio 
would define quail to be non-game birds, 
and classify them with the robin, the 
warbler, the wren, the bluebird, and the 
humming bird; but this is just what Ohio 
has done. Neither immemorial custom 
and usage, nor the learning of orni- 
thologists and other scientists, may re- 
pudiate a definition created by law. Ifa 
statute enacts that quail are not game 
birds, and lists them with the song birds; 
then, quail are not game. That is all 
there is to it. State’s rights in enacting 
game laws are supreme so long as the 
game is non-migratory. And, as a Buck- 
eye, I am now merely a song bird sports- 
man, and this hunt was in song bird 
fashion. 


Ayreon, a sportsman of the old 


school, prior to the song bird era, 
always kept two hunting dogs, a pointer 
for the stubble and dry uplands and a 
setter for the briars and well-watered 
places. Now, however, he keeps but one 
dog and does that only “lest we forget.” 
Our outfit for the hunt was selected with 
great care. Nimrod shouldered a 
twenty-two caliber rifle, mounted with 
a telescope sight, 
while I was armed 
with a camera, 
equipped with a 
Protar lense. I got 
more shots than did 
Nimrod. But all 
things considered, we 
spent a delightful 
afternoon; and had 
it not been for 
Ohio’s venture into 
the definition busi- 
ness, we should 
have returned to our 
homes without a 
sense of something 
lacking. 

Quail were plen- 
tiful, the coveys had 
settled down for 
the winter into good 
cover, where there 
was an abundance 
of weed seeds for 
them to feed upon, 
and where nearby woodlands offered 
shelter from predacious foes. Nimrod had 
been over the ground many times; he 
knew the location of every covey and the 
number of birds each contained. His 
setter (of Gladstone strain) worked ad- 


By HENRY BANNON 


mirably. She pointed with her head high, 
foreleg up, and gave proof of sensitive 
nose and head full of bird sense. My 
camera shots were at from six to ten 
feet and she dropped at the shot. Nim- 
rod assured me that she is an excellent 
retriever, and I accepted his ipse dixit 
on faith; it might have been otherwise 
were Nimrod an angler. So staunch was 
his dog that when she pointed in a loca- 
tion where the sun was not right for 
the camera, Nimrod, like Abraham of 
old, gathered her unto his bosom, carried 
her to a favorable spot, put her down, 
the dog meanwhile remaining on the 
point. 


tj wanderings took us to a level 
field of forty acres, sown with al- 
falfa. In the center of this field Nimrod 
had set a post, the top of which was 
about the height of a horse’s withers. 
Training his binoculars on the post, Nim- 
rod announced though there was no open 
season for song birds, there was an open 
season for predacious birds; and that he 
had his game. We approached the post 
and there found a sharp-shinned hawk 
securely caught in a No. 1 Oneida trap. 
This tyrant (so Audubon characterizes 
him) hunts bobwhite in season and out 
of season. However, he can be caught 
easily through the simple process of set- 
ting a trap on a post in the middle of a 
large field. No bait is required. The 
hawk encircles the field in search of food, 
discovers the post, alights upon the trap, 
the jaws spring, and he is held fast. 


The dog still thought that quail were game birds 


The lure is the predilection of a hawk 
to alight upon a perch so located that -he 
may observe danger before it gets within 
gunshot, and that he may discover quail 
and other birds before they are aware of 
him. “All right, Mr. Hawk,” said Nim- 


rod, “if I may not hunt quail, neither 
may you.” And thereupon he killed the 
destroyer of more quail annually than 
are killed by any fair sportsman. 

I wonder, not how many, but whether 
any of the landowners in the General 
Assembly of Ohio, who defined quail «s 
non-game birds and placed them in the 
humming bird class, has taken the pains 
to put out, and keep set, traps for de- 
stroying this most persistent enemy of 
quail. 


WE continued on our way through 
the stubble fields, along the edges 
of the standing corn, across the wood- 
lands, and by the waters of an historic 
river. Not only were several coveys of 
quail flushed, but an occasional ring-neck 
pheasant arose in awkward flight, utter- 
ing a discordant cry out of harmony with 
the serenity of the Indian summer day. 
As quail were plentiful, so were their 
natural enemies; and our setter started 
a red fox from the timber that lines the 
river. Nimrod will never be content un- 
til he kills that fox; and many were the 
plans laid that day for Reynard’s undo- 
ing. However, the slaying of the fox 
must be kept a secret lest Nimrod lose 
caste with the Ancient Association of 
Fox Hunters. 

We wended our way to a narrow field, 
between river and hill, through which, 
for many years have passed coveys of 
quail at evening from their feeding 
ground in the corn to their nocturnal 
refuge beneath the underbrush. — Al- 
though we did not 
locate a covey, we 
did locate some- 
thing; and that 
something was 
worth while slaying. 
A big, sleek cat was 
prowling about the 
field. This species of 
cat is usually spoken 
of by song - bird 
hunters as a house- 
cat. Such designa- 
tion is, however, a 
misnomer; for here 
was a cat far from 
any house, and bent 
upon a mission that 
boded no good to 
song birds, includ- 
ing bobwhites. The 
cat saw Nimrod 
about the time that 
Nimrod saw the cat. 
You should have 
seen that cat slink 
into a little furrow; and you should have 
seen Nimrod bring the telescope of his 
twenty-two to his eye. A sharp report 
echoed from the hill and the cat sank 
quietly to rest. A perfect shot at forty- 
five yards. 
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The coveys had settled down for the winter where there was an abundance of 


“A rough day for song bird hunters,” 
said Nimrod. “I can’t stand this dis- 
criminative class legislation that suffers 
hawks and foxes and cats to hunt quails, 
and prohibits my hunting quail on my 
own land. If I may not hunt quail, 
neither may the cat.” Again, I won- 
dered how many of the self-constituted 
protectors of quail have taken the pains 
to kill the prowling cat. 


‘THE legal situation in Ohio is such 
that the sportsman is effectively 
blocked by an agricultural bloc in the 
General Assembly. At present, “blocs” 
are new and, therefore, in fashion. Ohio 
had an agricultural bloc before Congress 
thought of such a thing. One definition 
of block is “ a unit of persons.” Why 
the French “bloc” is substituted for the 
'nglish “block,” I do not know. It may 
because, in its popular sense in 
l'rance, “bloc” means “lock-up.” And 
in Ohio the General Assembly locked up 
the quail and threw away the key. It has 
een said that bobwhite is a bird of civili- 
ation. Quail, however, cannot thrive 
where there is too much civilization. To 
thrive, bobwhite must have cover; and 
cover means briars, and weeds, and un- 
dergrowth, and high stubble, and fence 
rows. Such conditions are not consistent 
ith modern husbandry. In short, quail 
innot exist in fields devoted to intensive 
rriculture. In southern Ohio the quail 


hive come back. For several years they 
ere so reduced in numbers, that I was 


apprehensive that the balance-so favored 
their natural enemies that they could not 
multiply and replenish the fields. The 
rigors of the first severe winter will now 
destroy what the sportsmen may not kill. 
Increased population, modern weapons 
and ammunition, good roads, motor 
transportation, wire fences in lieu of rail 
fences, and better agriculture all tell 
against the quail. I have little faith in 
the efficacy of a game bag limit as a 
protective measure. One course is open 
to the sportsman, and that course seems, 
at first blush, revolutionary. 


BY the common law of property the 
ownership of fish and game is in the 
state, until reduced to actual individual 
possession as permitted by statute law. 
The state owns the fish and game in trust 
for the people and, therefore, may enact 
legislation for its protection. But these 
principles had their origin in the neces- 
sity for conserving food supply in early 
times, for insuring food for the pioneers. 
Such necessity, in respect to game, no 
longer exists. It is now well established 
that quail are very useful to agriculture; 
therefore, their economic status becomes 
the reason for the exercise of the protec- 
tive power of the state. So conservative 
an authority as Henry W. Henshaw, 
former Chief of the United States 
Biological Survey, tells us in the Na- 
tional Geographic’s “Book of Birds” 
that fifty per cent. of the food of bob- 
white consists of weed seeds and that 
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weed seed for them to feed upon 


about fifteen per cent. of his food is com- 
posed of insects, including several of the 
most serious pests of agriculture. He 
concludes that quails are very useful to 
farms and that every farmer should see 
that his farm is not made barren of these 
feathered friends by sportsmen all too 
eager. Mr. Henshaw’s statement of the 
facts is fair and his conclusions are 
sound. But it is known by all men that 
public property is never so zealously 
guarded and conserved as is private prop- 
erty. Because quail are useful to the 
farmer, by destroying weed seeds and in- 
sect pests that reduce ‘the crop of food- 
stuffs, and therefore useful to us all, and 
because such grain, as the quail may feed 
upon, is grain raised upon the farms, 
why not, by appropriate legislation, vest 
the ownership of quail in the owner of 
the land where the quail may be? 
Contemporaneously, legislation with 
proper safeguards may be enacted afford- 
ing a short open season; hunting, how- 
ever, to be only upon the permission of 
the landowner. The farmer will, in many 
instances, permit reasonable hunting. 
Furthermore, ownership of quail and 
reasonable hunting privileges will prove 
a strong incentive to stock the country- 
side with game. If the quail are his 
property, the landowner will not suffer 
the coveys to be unreasonably reduced by 
the game hog. If the ownership of quail 
is in the farmer, subject always to the 
right to capture or kill only as the law 
(Continued on page 84) 
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HEAVY SERVICE ICE-CREEPERS 


YOU MAY ONLY NEED THEM NOW AND THEN BUT WHEN YOU 


HERE are certain varieties of 
life-preservers which are worn 
in winter and under the soles of 
your feet. These are known as 

ice-creepers. They consist variously of 
metal cleats, spikes or caulks which 
crunch firmly into slippery sheets of ice 
or hard crusted snow underfoot and thus 
prevent many a head-long tumble. 

To one who goes a-foot in winter, ice- 
creepers perform somewhat the same sort 
of service which tire chains do for a 
motorist. They are invaluable in an 
emegency. You need them only now and 
then but when you do, the chances are 
that you need them badly. It would be 
difficult to mention a more thoroughly 
hopeless, heart sinking sensation than 
that of losing all sense of control on a 
bare sheet of ice, especially so, if this 
happens to be located on a slope. 

Ice-creepers are an American, light 
weight adaptation of the heavy, some- 
what cumbersome crampons long used in 
Europe for glacier climbing. Almost any 
hardware and sporting goods store sells 
two or three different varieties of creep- 
ers. And you would be surprised by the 
number of different kinds of uses which 
are found for these. 

Nice old ladies strap on a pair of 
creepers before venturing forth on the 
slippery sidewalk to mail a letter down 
at the corner. Farmers wear them about 
their barnyards. Ice-fishermen use them 
a great deal. So do hunters, trappers, 
and mountain climbers. In fact, almost 
any one who walks in winter across slip- 
pery surfaces can find good use for a pair 
of ice-creepers. The skier and snow- 
shoer, of course, are included in this 
category for there invariably comes an 
icy slope when skis or showshoes must 
be taken off and creepers attached in 
their place. 

The various uses of ice-creepers can 
be divided into two general classifications. 
These might be known respectively as 
light service and heavy service. Walking 
across frozen lakes and similar level 
stretches is what I mean by light service. 
There is no great strain placed upon the 
creepers under such conditions and even 
though they do fail to grip the ice as 
they should, the chances are that no great 
harm is done. 

Just as soon as you tackle a steep, icy 
slope, however, there is a great strain 
placed upon the creepers. This is heavy 
service. There is nothing better war- 
rented to throw one into a panic than to 
get half way across such a slope and then 
feel the sensation of having one’s creep- 
ers slip at every other step. Just one 
extra long slip, you realize, will be 
enough to set the ball a-rolling; and it’s 
a long, hard road to the bottom. Good 
ice-creepers under these particular con- 
ditions are real life insurance. An in- 


secure pair is worse than none at all. 


DO THE CHANCES ARE THAT YOU WILL NEED THEM BADLY 
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Section of calk for H (point case-hardened). 


eer me describe briefly the peculiar 
conditions found in the mountains 
during the winter and the reason for this 
will be plain. Take, for example, the 
White Mountains. With snowshoes on 
foot you slowly plod upward from the 
valley through the shelter of a friendly, 
mountain forest. The snow underfoot is 
pleasantly soft and yielding. 

Suddenly, you emerge above timber 
line. Here is a different mountain world, 
an open, bleak world. Some of the rocky 
pinnacles are quite bare of snow and in 
these spots the winter coat is one of 
glassy ice. A gale that sometimes blows 
at the rate of one hundred miles an hour 
has kept the snow moving. Much of it 








Type 4 (from above, 


has found resting places in the more 
protected depressions of the steep slopes 
leading up to the pinnacles. 

Here are long, rangy stretches of hard 
crusted snow which is almost as solid 
as ice. To set foot upon this crust with 
ordinary footgear or snowshoes would 








mean the start of a long whizzing flight, 
hundreds of feet down the side of the 
mountain. You take off snowshoes and 
strap on ice-creepers. And I can assure 
you that only once in your life will you 
tackle such slopes with creepers which 
fail to grip firmly and are incapable of 
standing a tremendous strain. The same 
lesson can be learned with almost equal 
force on the steep ice slopes of any hill 
country. 

Under such conditions you are very 
often trusting your life to the ice-creep- 
ers underfoot. So, it is extremely wise 
to make sure beforehand that they are 
worthy of the trust. Failure to do so 
will be followed by a most uncomfortable 
afternoon, at the very least. 

I have canvassed stores quite thor- 
oughly in search of a pair of ice- 
creepers which would stand hard service. 
My quest has been wholly in vain. I[ 
have unearthed small insecure “vest 
pocket” arrangements of various kinds 
which do well enough for crossing a 
frozen lake but which in no way are re- 
liable on steep slopes. These are all 
meant to accommodate the “light serv- 
ice” element. There is not a single pair 
in the lot to which I would be willing 
to trust my life. And such is the real 
test of a pair of creepers designed for 
hard service. 

If you wish a thoroughly reliable pair 
of ice-creepers, you will either have to 
make these yourself or have them made 
for you. I will presently describe several 
methods of doing this. There are various 
things to guard against. The greatest 
variety of home-made ice-creepers I ever 
saw gathered together in one spot was 
on a winter climbing trip I once took with 
a crowd of fifty Dartmouth students in 
the White Mountains. 

Some of these creepers were good and 
others not so good. The inventive in- 
genuity of the college student combined 
with the sinew of the village blacksmith 
had produced a number of quite extraor- 
dinary footgear contrivances. In sev- 
eral instances I found that the influence 
of the blacksmith had predominated. A 
heavy horseshoe arrangement with pro- 
jecting spikes was quite a favorite. This 
was permanently nailed to the soiz of a 
boot in much the same way that 2n iron 
shoe is nailed to a horse’s hoof. This 
outfit gripped the ice with fair security 

-but proved too heavy, cumbersome and 
tiring for comfort. Furthermore, it ne- 
cessitated a complete change of boots 
when snowshoes were taken off. 

Ice-creepers which are heavy, labor 
under the same disadvantage as Swiss 
crampons. It is possible to receive the 
same amount of security in a lighter out- 
fit. A pair of heavy service ice-creepers 
should be reasonably light to wear or 
carry, easy to put on, and comfortably 
secure every minute they are on, They 
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should grip the ice firmly and allow you 
to walk up, down, or across a steep icy 
slope with fair amount of ease. 

This security is possible only with 
spikes or caulks and these having from 
three quarters of an inch to an inch of 
projection. There must not be too many 
of these or the snow will gather in be- 
tween and they will refuse to bite the 
ice. With too few, however, the foot is 
likely to rotate upon the ice. The spikes 
should preferably be riveted or forged 
to a metal foundation. Caulks which are 
simply screwed into leather have a way 
of working loose. 


wf OUR ice-creeping outfit should be 

inclusive enough to fit various kinds 
of winter boots. This may mean on one 
day a ski boot and on the next a snow- 
shoe moccasin. It must be remembered, 
however, that the sole of the pliable moc- 
casin is a pretty greasy, slippery propo- 
sition. Almost any ice-creeper binding 
attached to this footgear has a tendency 
to slip and in cases where this fault is 
serious, you presently find the creepers 
on the side of your foot, instead of flat 
on the bottom where they belong. You 
must wear a binding in which this ten- 
dency is ‘reduced to a minimum. 

There are two general types of secure, 
hard service ice-creepers which I know 
about and curiously enough each of 
these is quite opposite in principle from 
that of the other. In one case, the prin- 
ciple is that of a man walking on stilts. 
All the spikes are directly under the in- 
step. There is none at all under the heel 
and forward part of the foot. In the 
other type of creepers, exactly the re- 
verse is true. The spikes are under both 
the heel and ball of the foot and there is 
none under the instep. 

William J. Whiting, an outdoorsman 
of wide experience who is especially 
partial to winter mountain climbing 
seems to have been the first person to 
figure the stilt idea out upon a practical 
basis. He had his local blacksmith make 
for -him a pair of.creepers which have 
carried him safely through many hard 
trips. 

These creepers are extremely simple 
in construction. The foundation of each 


. is a small steel plate about three by four 


inches in size with a round open space 
in the center. Forged to the bottom of 
the plate near each respective corner 
is an inch long spike. Each spike is set 
in a little from the edge so that it has a 
strong base. During the forging proc- 
ess, the blacksmith must be careful not 
to burn the spikes or else they will be- 
come brittle. 

The steel plate fits under the instep of 
the foot. At either side of the plate are 
two tabs, much like the heel and toe 
grips of a clamp skate. These are about 
three quarters of an inch high and there 
is a slot in each for accommodating the 
binding. The binding consists of a single 
long strap which is looped across the 
upper part of the foot, connecting the 
tabs, criss-crossing, and then wound 
around the ankle. 

The simplicity, lightness, and ease of 
attachment with this outfit greatly com- 
mends it. If you like the idea you can 
-tobably have a blacksmith make a pair 
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for you without any trouble. But my 
own personal liking has always been for 
the other general type of creepers—those, 
which have spikes under the heel and 
ball of the foot. The work of making a 
pair of these is a trifle more complicated 
than with creepers of the stilt principle 
but the dual efforts of a blacksmith and 
shoemaker will give you what you want. 

It was while taking a winter trip with 





Type S (bottom). 


a member of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club that I was initiated into the use of 
this general type of creeper. The Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club for many years 
has been going in for difficult winter 
climbing ard in the course of time 
a considerable amount of experimenting 
has been done by its members with ice- 
creepers. After a weeding out process 
there are only two or three varieties 
which the club now finds wholly prac- 
ticable. For the accompanying drawings 
and details concerning construction of 
these varieties I am indebted to Howard 
Jackson and Frank Mason of the Ap- 
palachian Club, 


"THE three kinds of ice-creepers used 

by the Appalachian Club are all of 
the same general type although, of 
course, there are differences in detail. 
These three varieties are known respec- 
tively as types H, S, and B. The super- 
structure in each instance is a sole of 
heavy belt leather surmounted by a heel 
brace and cross-straps of welt leather. 








Type B (bottom) 


This leather superstructure looks some- 
thing like the upper part of a girl’s old- 
fashioned skate, but perhaps more like a 
sandal. Your moccasin or shoe fits into 
this harness and then the various straps 
are drawn up firmly. Ice - gripping 
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caulks are attached to the bottoms of the 
soles. In each variety of creeper there 
are caulks under both the heel and front 
part of the foot. 

Each of these three varieties has cer- 
tain individual points in its favor which 
to some extent is lacking in the others. 
By referring to type B, for example, 
you will note that the leather work is 
especially well designed in that the toe 
and ankle-straps are attached. This 
makes it possible to ease up on the 
tightness of the cross-toe straps: while 
going up or down hill. 

The caulks of type B, you will notice, 
are riveted through the sole. Under 
average conditions this arrangement may 
prove firm enough, but with special 
strain it is not always to be depended 
upon. The caulks may work loose and 
come out. : 

Better sole arrangements are those of 
types H and S. In H there are two plates 
of cold rolled steel about one-sixteenth 
of an inch thick, which are attached re- 
spectively to the heel and forward part 
of the sole with copper rivets. There is 
a hole in the forward plate to lighten 
it as much as possible. The caulks, five 
of these forward and four under the 
heel, are firmly riveted to the plates. 


The caulks may be either of iron or 
Bessemer steel. The points are case 
hardened and these project three quarters 
of an inch below the plate. If the rivet- 
ing shank of the caulk is squared to fit 
a square hole punched in the plate, so 
much the better, for this arrangement 
gives an especially firm purchase. 

The specifications of type S are similar 
to those of H, except that there are only 
four caulks forward instead of five and 
there are two forward smaller plates in- 
stead of one large plate. This division 
of the plate into two parts sometimes has 
distinct advantages. It gives more play 
to the foot and the creepers are not so 
susceptible to balls of hard snow which 
have a way of gathering between the 
caulks. 

This “balling” of snow is a thing 
which must be watched while ice creep- 
ing. When the caulks refuse to bite 
the ice, you dre treading on dangerous 
ground. Keep them clear of caked snow. 
There should not be more than eight or 
nine caulks under each foot or else an 
uncomfortable amount of snow will cake 
underfoot. 


c O to your local shoemaker, then 
blacksmith, explain to these worthies 
what you wish and they can give it to 
you. You may decide upon one particu- 
lar variety of the three which I have 
named, or perhaps one which may be a 
wise combination having the best points 
of all three. Remember that the leather 
superstructure as well as the caulks must 
be trustworthy. Whenever possible, it is 
wise to have the leather parts riveted to- 
gether in addition to being sewed. The 
leather should be kept carefully oiled 
and always tested before the creepers are 
attached to your feet. 

Before venturing across mile-high 
mountain top slopes in the face of a riot- 
ing blizzard, try your ice-creepers out at 
home under more polite conditions. 
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THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN TROUT 


GORGEOUSLY COLORED PLATES OF THIS FISH OF THE HIGH 
SIERRAS SEEM FLAT BY THE SIDE OF A FRESHLY CAUGHT SPECIMEN 


IMMIE, on his first trip in the High 
Country, was busy dividing his at- 
tention between the lure of the sur- 
rounding peaks and the uncertainties 

of the trail. Our saddle horses were 
gentle and sure-footed, the two pack 
mules trailwise and careful; yet he 
could not quite understand why one did 
not sometimes miss a step and slide 
down the canyon a thousand feet or so. 
Later, ina really bad pass, he rode with 
much aplomb where even the cowpunch- 
ers are accustomed to walk—and walk 
carefully. 

The surmounting of the steep, gravel 
ridge, which buttressed the main range, 
opened a new and more intimate view 
up our canyon to the high peaks. The 
trail smoothed out for a space, and 
Jimmie took the opportunity to look and 
exclaim. Still higher than we, but tilted 
for our inspection, were little bright 
green meadows, held in place by the 
thickly timbered ridges, back of which 
rose the stark granite of the main crest, 
streaked here and there with patches of 
snow. 

The thin, sparkling line which left the 
lip of the lower meadow we knew to be 
our creek, took its first plunge down 
the canyon to lose itself in the desert 
a few miles below. Seven hours after 
leaving our car in the valley we un- 
packed on a smooth green lawn beside 
Cottonwood Creek, started a fire, and 
cooked things. 

After dinner, as we sat back to smoke 
and rig our tackle, we could, without 
moving, see a number of golden trout 
in a sunny stretch of shallow water a 
rod away. 

The animals were feeding contentedly 
in the. lush meadow grass; we had fire- 
wood in plenty, and two bough beds left 
by an obliging cattleman, who had also 
built-an elaborate stone fireplace. The 
bréeze rustled gently through the tam- 
aracks. The mountains had us for a 
space. 

Jimmie landed his first golden near 
camp; it was only a ten-inch fish but, 
with shining eyes, he laid it on the sod 
for examination. 

The most experienced angler will do 
likewise, and assure you that the gor- 
geously colored plates in the book— 
which he had formerly examined with 
mental reservations—were decidedly too 
flat and colorless. 

These goldens were planted in Cot- 
tonwood Creek more than twenty years 


By C. M. KREIDER 


ago, and are really more richly colored 
than those we later took from Golden 
Trout Creek, formerly called: Volcano 
Creek, their native stream. This also 
applies to the larger goldens ini Cotton- 
wood Lakes, and to those in. several 
other lakes and streams from which I 
have taken them. All of these waters, 
of course, were planted with stock taken 
from Golden Trout Creek, the only 
known stream on this continent origin- 
ally habitated by them. 


Looking across Kern Lake 


The markings of the transplanted fish 
are substantially the same, but the col- 
ors are intensified; especially is this so 
of the golden strip which extends down 
each side, and of the bright orange of 
the belly and lower fins. It is as though 
an amateur, with: his propensity for 
strong colors, had attempted to improve 
the delicate shades given the fish by the 
Master Artist. 

Whatever the natural condition which 
created the golden trout from its parent 
species, the rainbow, the above facts 
would tend to disprove the ancient be- 
lief that this one condition applies to 


Golden Trout Creek alone, so far’ as 
permanency of color is concerned. 

All the Sierra waters in which thes 
fish have retained their original color 
ing are located in high altitudes, wher: 
bright granite gravel predominates, and 
these conditions are probably mainly re 
sponsible. 


Before sundown that evening we ha 
all the eight to eleven-inch trout w<« 
could eat for supper and breakfast, and 
we were fish hungry on this, our first 
trip of the season. We fished perhaps 
a quarter mile of meadow riffles and 
swirling, shallow pools, and took them 
on dry flies. The Royal Coachman, as 
always, seemed the favorite. 

These goldens, and those taken later 
in other waters, compared favorably 
with the rainbow in fighting ability, con- 
sidering always the local conditions un- 
der which indjvidual fish were taken. 
They also displayed the usual preference 
of high altitude trout for rising best 
while the sun was upon the water. 

It was August first, and we had read 
the thermometer at better than 100 de- 
grees in the valley the day before, but 
that night we found it necessary to tuck 
our blankets close against the frost. 


“THE next morning we packed up and 
leisurely followed the creek through 
the middle stringer meadows up to the 
lakes. For three miles we were nearly 
always in sight of the creek, and in 
every open reach of water there were 
dozens of goldens of average pan size; 
further up there were large schools of 
minnows, plainly the season’s hatching. 

There are six lakes, and they lie in 
a closely connected chain in a narrow 
basin surrounded by granite peaks. At 
that elevation of more than 10,000 feet 
the timber is scrubby and the nights are 
cold, so we camped on the creek some 
distance below, amid a fine group of 
foxtail pines. 

That afternoon we still-fished lake No. 
3 and took several fish up to fifteen 
inches in length, all of which gave us 
pretty fights on our very light fly tackle. 
We found helgramites best for bait, with 
the plebian salmon egg next. The fly 
purist would have scorned such fishing, 
no doubt; but we wanted fish—not for 
meat either—as we put back, unhurt, 
most of them. I found, as on a previous 
trip, that these Cottonwood Lake goldens 
would not take the fly in any of the 
various manners presented to them. 
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Whipping a swift Kern River riffle above Funsten Meadow 


ater, in a little, almost unknown 
lake, far to the north, we found condi- 
tious reversed, and unbelievable fly fish- 
ins at any hour of the day. 

\n old man who, with a crony, had 
spent the entire summer in delightful 
aimless wanderings, told us about it, 
with brief and concise directions how to 
find it. 

Later we fished the larger and deeper 
upper lakes, hoping for some of the five 
and six-pound monsters which had been 
taken by a party a few days earlier. We 
could occasionally see the big fellows 
swimming about but, like large trout 
elsewhere, they were wise and too well 
fed. However, we took several nice fish 
of from 15 to 18 inches in length, and 
were satisfied. 

It is strange, indeed, that this Cotton- 
wood fishing is not more generally 
known. The lakes may be easily reached 
in eight hours riding from Lone Pine, 
a small town in Owens River Valley, 
through which passes the Lincoln High- 
way. The transcontinental tourist could 
leave his car there, procure saddle an- 
imals, and make a delightful side trip 
into the Cottonwood country, stopping 
at a pleasant little summer camp main- 
tained for tourists a few miles below the 
lakes. 


FTER a few days the trail again 
4 lured us, so we packed the mules 
and climbed into Cottonwood Pass (11,- 
000 feet) and started down the Kern 
River slope. A tiny spring just over 
the pass proved to be the head of one 
branch of Golden Trout Creek, and we 
dropped steeply down with it to join 
several other branches which united at 
the upper end of Big Whitney Meadow. 
The creek winds placidly through its 
irregular length for several miles, and 
nearly everywhere the green grass 
slopes like a lawn from the water back 
to the timbered ridges. 

\Ve were interested in watching the 
golden trout in the clear water, as we 
role along; always a dozen or more 
would dart to cover from each open pool 
nd riffle. We wanted to stop and catch 

‘ew, for comparison with their trans- 
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» 
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planted cousins from across the pass, but 
had determined to continue on until time 
for the evening stop. 


However, just as we were leaving the 
lower end of the meadow to take a steep 
drop down the canyon I heard a plain- 
tive hail from Jimmie in the rear. It is 
work to unpack two animals and un- 
saddle four, but we were soaking our 
leaders in fifteen minutes, scarcely think- 
ing of the fact that it was mid-after- 
noon and that we had not eaten since 
morning. 

The creek averaged about ten feet 
wide here, and flowed along smoothly in 
almost continuous sod-banked riffles. 
Fishing upstream I took a limit of 
twenty fish in about a half hour, and 
caught several doubles on the Royal 
Coachman and Grey Hackle. Jimmie 
fared about as well, fishing downstream. 
All that was required was fair casting 
ability and some care in keeping the 
head below the line of the sod banks. 





Some golden trout from Cottonwood Lakes 
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Jimmie announced blithely, through a 
mouthful of canned beans and cold flap- 
jack, that he had decided to ride his 
mare into the water and catch two 
golden trout at one cast—from horse- 
back—and have. it published in the 
paper. 

It was nearly dark that evening when 
we camped at the Tunnel Ranger Sta- 
tion and turned our animals into the 
public pasture maintained by the ranger 
there. We had thus far followed down 
the creek about twenty miles, over one 
of the best Sierra trails I know. 


In every mile of that distance we had 
seen countless numbers of golden trout 
in the creek. It is remarkable that the 
supply remains so constant, considering 
the increased use of this trail by travel- 
ers and fishermen every year. Natural, 
conditions for propagation must be ex- 
tremely favorable. 


Our trail next morning still followed 
the creek, down through more beautiful 
meadows and through fine belts of pine 
and firs, which were gradually replacing 
the dwarfed and hardier species of the 
higher altitude. In the early afternoon 
we suddenly came out on a point which 
commanded a fine view down into the 
Kern Canyon, and across it to the 
frowning Kaweah group of peaks. 

Here our creek leaped boldly out into 
space, in a series of long falls and cas- 
cades, to join the Kern nearly 3,000 feet 
below. The trail followed it down, in 
a long succession of very steep lacets, 
which caused Jimmie to gasp and ask 
anxiously if we hadn’t better stop and 
tighten all cinches. Like many another 


steep, but really safe Sierra trail, this 
place looked bad; in.reality it was much 
safer than many less striking stretches 
of trail, where loose shale, treacherous 
boulder beds, or glacial granite set at a 
slant presents an element of real danger 


(Continued on page 88) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 

reation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


INDIAN NAMES 


N the genealogy of the North American Indian there 
is no phase more interesting than the origin and 
meaning of names applied to rivers, towns, lakes and 

geographical sections of the country. The Indians, in 
using these proper names, displayed a very fine sense of 
significance and it is curious to note how appropriate 
they lie to the general characteristics of the object. 

There is a fascination in the musical quality of the 

syllables, linked together and forming a melodious com- 
bination which is pleasing to both the tongue and the 
Take “Mississippi,” for instance: How we love to 


ear. 
say it! How we enjoy even spelling it! The “Father 
of Waters!” As the sound rolls from our lips, we feel 


the magic in the spell of its mighty tides, moving on 
and on tothe sea. The rhythmical arrangement of “Sus- 
quehanna” has much the same pleasant effect upon us. 

“Chesapeake,” applying to the great bay, which lies 
on the Atlantic coast, is another word of charming in- 
tonation. It means, “Mother of Waters,” and when one 
considers its vast dominions and realizes that forty- 
eight tributaries flow into it, some idea is grasped of 
the special signification of the old Indian names. In 
addition to the Susquehanna which enters at the head 
of this beautiful bay, we have the Patapsco, Potomac, 
Patuxent, Rappahannock, Piankitatik, etc. Space is not 
available here for the list of bays, sounds, rivers, roads, 
straits and creeks, but the Indian names predominate 
and they are invariably easy to pronounce and delight- 
ful to hear. 

“Ticonderoga,” meaning “between two lakes,” is 
rather ponderous, but according’ to some authorities, 
this word has been corrupted from the original Iroquois 
and in the process lost much of its former beauty. “Shen- 
andoah,” the name given to both river and valley ex- 
tending northeastward through the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, is a derivative of the two words “Shannondhor” 
and “Shennondohawah,” used by the Iroquois and 
meaning “great plain.” 

Take the words of the tribe of the Delawares, ‘““Tuck- 
ahoe” and “Callicoon,” meaning respectively “it is 


round” and “place of turkeys” ; you will find them dainty 
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morsels to form with the lips. They are simple, yet 
euphonious, sweet-sounding and flooded with natural 
harmony. The syllables seem literally to glide and blend 
into each other. 

It is fortunate that we have retained so many names 
of pure American origin suggestive of old council-fires, 
wigwams, traditions and primitive customs of the fierce 
and war-like tribes of the red men, one time lords of the 
continent. Though history informs us that they were 
cruel and treacherous, there is something appealing 
about their romantic day and we are ashamed, at times, 
to admit that we robbed them of their native land, 


NATIONAL PARKS ARE POPULAR 


N his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Albert B. Fall, covering the 1921 travel season to the 
national parks, Stephen T. Mather, Director of the 

National Park Service, places the national parks at the 
head of those worth-while things in our national life 
that make for better citizens, since they provide health- 
ful diversion, recreation and enjoyment and offer un- 
equaled advantages in educational fields. Travel to the 
national parks and monuments under the jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service has exceeded all preceding 
records, amounting to the tremendous total of 1,171,797 
persons or 113,342 persons more than visited these areas 
last year. Travel has increased to this total in 6 years 
from the 356,097 visitors recorded in 1916. 

Strange as it may seem it took the World War to 
impress this country with the realization of its great 
scenic treasures. European ports were closed to plea- 
sure travel not only during the war days but for a period 
after its cessation, and when our active share in the con- 
flict was successfully ended and the time had come for 
relaxation, tired minds and bodies turned to the national 
parks for recreation and pleasure. At once park travel 
leaped to unprecedented figures. The park tourist facili- 
ties were overwhelmed, but still the crowds came. Re- 
turning to their homes visitors spread the glories of the 
parks far and wide, inspiring others with the desire to 
also see these wonder places which they had seen, 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORT 


HE highly valuable work in conservation done by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey is again called to 
public attention by the Report of the Chief of the 

Bureau for the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1921. 

The Bureau work is in five sections: Economic In- 
vestigation, in charge of Dr. A. K. Fisher, which aims 
to’control the depredations of injurious animals and ex- 
periments in fur farming; Biological Investigation, con- 
trolled by E. A. Goldman, which has to do with the 
habits of birds and mammals and their distribution; Na- 
tional Game and Bird Reservations, in charge of Mr. 
Stone; Migratory Treaty and Lacey Acts, looked after 
by G. A. Lawyer; and the Alaska Reindeer and Fur 
Bearers, in charge of Dr. E. W. Nelson and W. F. Ban- 
croft. These investigations cover the whole continental 
United States, and influence the prosperity of many sec- 
tions of the country. 

In 1916 the Bureau first began operations to reduce 
the loss on live stock caused by wolves and other pred- 
atory animals, a loss then estimated at more than $20,- 
000,000 each year. Within these six years, cooperation 
has been secured with the Forest Service, the Indian 
Office, and the National Park Service, as well as with 
many of the western states, which now contribute 
toward the expenses of the work. Last year 246 hunt- 
ers and trappers were employed; and the skins or 
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scalps turned in by them show a total of more than 
27,000, of which about 700 were grey wolves, 24,000 
coyotes, 2,600 lynxes and mountain lions, and 38 bears. 
The value of the live stock saved by the killing of these 
animals is estimated to amount to more than $3,000,000. 
The live stock men of the West are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the work done, which covers eighteen 
states, most of them west of the Missouri River. The 
Report declares that in the last six years not less than 
300,000 predatory animals have been destroyed. 

Quite as important as the killing of predatory animals 
is the destruction of the harmful rodents such as prairie 
dogs, ground squirrels, pocket gophers and jack rabbits 
During the past year more than 18,000,000 acres of land 
were given a first poison treatment, and about 4,500,000 
acres of land that had once been gone over was treated 
again. The funds contributed to this work by states, 
counties, and individuals, amounted to $725,000; and the 
estimated saving in crops grown was $11,000,000. 

The investigation of conditions covering the breeding 
of wild fur bearing animals in confinement is still in 
progress. 

In the inquiries about birds, it is shown that the robin 
is increasing enormously, and is destroying a great deal 
of fruit. We know also that it consumes great quan- 
tities of food used by some of our game birds as, for 
example, the ruffed grouse. 

The Bureau last year took over the work of banding 
birds; and handled nearly 3000 during the year. Inter- 
esting reports as to these banded birds are being re- 
ceived. The studies made by Mr. Vernon Bailey on 
the life habits of small mammals have been continued 
and promise interesting results. 

In its big game preserves, the Bureau has in all 508 
buffalo, 504 elk, 92 antelope, 37 muledeer, and 4 white- 
tailed deer. The increase of all these species has been 
for the most part gratifying; but the antelope herds 
increase slowly. The bird reserves are not doing so well. 
The western reserves of Lakes Malheur and Klamath 
have been partially drained and so are threatened with 
ruin for this purpose. 

As many times in past years was predicted in Forest 
AND STREAM, the stopping of spring shooting has per- 
mitted many wild fowl to remain and breed in well 
settled regions. Mention is made of four black-ducks’ 
nests with eggs found March 2, 1921, in New Jersey. 
Nearly 500 convictions under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Law have been had by the Bureau; and respect for and 
appreciation of the law are constantly growing. 

The work of looking after Alaska fur-bearers goes on. 
Some seizures have been made of contraband furs, and 
general cooperation has been received from the Post 
Office Department in the way of following up ship- 
ments of furs by mail. There is some fur farming in 
Alaska. 

The reindeer industry has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and is now being cared for by the Biological Survey 
which is investigating the caribou of the region, with 
a view to seeing what can be done toward improving 
the blood of the domesticated reindeer through the in- 
fusion of that of the caribou. The grazing resources 
available for reindeer in Alaska are thought to be suf- 
ficient for many—3,000,000 to 4,000,000—reindeer; in 
other words, Alaska may ultimately become a great 
meat-producing country. 

The work done by the Survey, under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. E. W. Nelson, is of high economic impor- 
tance and possesses a peculiar interest for outdoor men 
and conservators at large. Each one of these may 
profitably read the Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. 
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GAME BIRDS IMMUNE FROM POISONS 


HAT strychnine, morphine, opium, and other poi- 
sons, which are harmful to human beings and 
many of the lower animals, have no effect on game 

birds, was an interesting discovery made recently. The 
discovery was brought to light by Dr. A. K. Fisher of 
the United States Bureau of Biological Survey, at the 
opening of the Eighth National Conference of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association in New York City. 

Dr. Fisher declared that newspaper reports of game 
birds being killed by poisoned grain, were erroneous. 
Pheasants, quail, partridges, and other game birds, in 
the course of experiments, were fed strychnined corn, 
ordinarily used to kill field and prairie rodents, and also 
with other grain treated with opium. The birds did not 
show evil effects, although the doses which were admin- 
istered were of sufficient quantity to kill a large animal. 

Further investigation revealed that game birds have 
really been poisoned by eating weed seed mixed with’ 
grain. The fact was developed that the weed seed is 
a product of diseased grain. It is obvious, then, that 
the deaths which have occured can be attributed to the 
weed seed and not to the poisoned grain itself. From 
this it is also evident that the poisoned grain must be 
screened in order to eliminate the harmful weed seed. 

In one case crows were fed with strychnined corn and 
died almost instantly, while pheasants were given the 
same food and no ill effects were noticed. 

It is surprising to note that game conservationists 
are unable to explain this strange phenomena. At the 
present time they are only capable of quoting facts, 
which are the results of repeated experiments. How- 
ever, a scientific explanation may soon be forthcoming. 


FLORIDA GAME AND MOTOR-TOURISTS 


HE Florida Legislature has scrapped all of the old 
Florida game-laws and passed an entirely new 
Act, now in effect. 

Under the new law the open season for all game 
commences on November 20th and continues to Feb- 
ruary 15th following, affording a hunting period of 
88 days. 

The maximum amount of game allowed per day to 
each gun is one deer, two turkeys, twenty quail, and 
twenty-five birds of all other varieties. No individual 
hunter shall kill during any one season more than two 
deer, five turkeys and five hundred of any and all sorts 
of birds. 

Residents of Florida may procure a hunter’s license, 
good for the county in which they live, for $1.25; the 
fee for each additional county will be $3.50. For non- 
residents of Florida the cost will be $25 for each county 
in which they desire to hunt. 

Game constitutes one of the chief assets of Florida, 
and this asset was being destroyed, mainly by motor 
tourists and auto-campers ; nearly all such parties carry 
some sort of firearm and shoot game as opportunity 
offers without regard to the game-laws of the State or 
district travelled through. 

There is opposition to this law by motor-tourists and 
auto-campers because a dozen or more counties must 
be passed through in order to reach Miami or get to 
the well-known resorts of the West Coast and game 
is more or less plentiful in each of these. 

The members of the Florida Legislature believed that 
there was no other way to preserve the game in Florida 
for the benefit of future generations; but it will be 
necessary to have a game-warden follow every motor- 
camper or auto-tourist while in the State of Florida if 
violations of the game-laws are to be prevented. 
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tive to one in tune with Nature 

and will prove ever changing 
with the change of tides and winds, the 
weather and _ seasons. Long-winding 
lines of jagged-faced bars rise up in 
most mysterious fashion from the placid 
heaving surface as one looks seaward 
on a cloudless, windless day; a very net- 
work of such lines appear when the 
spring tides are on and the power of 
the Queen of Night forces the mighty 
ocean to withdraw for the time. It need 
not be wondered that a general opinion 
prevails that Shell Point was built up so 
high above the water’s edge by the Ab- 
origines in the centuries gone by, when 
one knows of the luscious food to be 
had on these same lines of bars by a 
visit while the tides have receded leav- 
ing the native oysters exposed. For- 
merly just outside the door of the shanty 
at the end of the Point there stood a fine 
large sugar-berry tree that cast most 
welcome shade during the long hot sum- 
mer afternoons, but a few years ago the 
ravages of winds and floods aided, I 
fear, by thoughtless hands with axe fin- 
ished a declining life and the tree has 
disappeared, leaving no successor worthy 
the name. 

The crowning feature of the Point, 
aside from the ever-present, all-pervad- 
ing, overpowering feeling of a nearness 
to Nature as one walks this ridge alone 
and looks out over the vast expanse of 
waters is a lowly well of clear, fresh, 
good water on the seaward, sloping side 
of the ridge about equidistant from the 
little building and the seething, foaming, 
briny sea. In years gone by sonieone 
dug out and boarded up this precious 
gem and now with the aid of a slender 
stick and a suspended can a most re- 
freshing draught may be had standing 
but a few paces from the salt-sea sands. 


HE outlook from the shanty on 
Shell Point is extremely attrac- 


HE sky was overcast and a stiff sou- 
wester blew off the Gulf as I 
crawled out at 4:00 A. M. and made my 
way in the chill morning fog down the 
railway track, which is the main thor- 
oughfare of our little fishing village, and 
on to the river. One of our fishing boats 


was going to the westward about fifteen 
miles and starting for the high-water 
fishing and I had arranged to have -my 
skiff towed to Shell Point that I might 
again spend the greater part of the day 
with the birds thereabouts, and intend- 
ing to row home towards nightfall. 


THE PELICAN AND THE HERON ARE EVER PRESENT AMONG THE MANY 


INTERESTING VARIETIES OF BIRD LIFE ALONG THE GULF COAST 
By OSCEOLA 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 
Louisiana heron 


As we approached our destination, a 
single brown pelican came _parallel- 
ing the shore line, but a few feet above 
the water, flapping vigorously and then 
sliding on set wings and thus continuing 
as long as in sight and so they usually 
proceed in larger or smaller numbers 
like a troop of boys on a pond of ice, 
running a few steps and sliding, to re- 
peat time after time. Quaint-looking 
gentry, these same old pelicans, with a 
hoary ancient look if viewed at close 
range. Graceful and almdst swan-like 
when swimming on the quiet waters, ex- 
cept that the semblance is ludicrously 
dispelled by the huge dependent bill 
seemingly tied down to the neck in a 
most uncomfortable manner. When 
amusing themselves high overhead, per- 
haps five or six soaring and circling 
calmly on set wings, they lose all indi- 
cations of crude distortion and display 
an ease and grace most interesting and 
wonderful. During the winter and 
early spring-time we frequently see 
great ranks of the white pelicans. 
When ashore and viewed across a far- 
reaching stretch of water one can well 
imagine a snowbank blown up by fierce 
blasts and drifted down to the water’s 
edge. This latter species, however, only 
tarries with us until the promise of a 
milder turn in the weather conditions 
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OBSERVATIONS FROM SHELL POINT 





far northward, when they take up their 
little journey of hundreds of miles to 
conduct their household affairs, rear a 
family and hasten southward before the 
wintry chills come with blighting fury. 


Y the middle of the afternoon the 
clouds had broken, the wind veered 
to the northward and cooler weather 
was in prospect. I had been unable 
to see the herons and it was late 
to begin a fifteen-mile pull against 
wind and tide, so I decided to re- 
main over, feeling sure of a welcome 
at the board of my friendly fishermen 
and there will be a spare bunk on board 
the launch. A hard pull of two miles 
skirting the larger island of the group 
brings me to the fringe of low bushes, 
bordering the water’s edge, in which the 
“Silver Gray” herons have formerly 
been domiciled. Two years ago and 
once before I visited this island consid- 
erably later in the season on both occa- 
sions and found many birds here and 
the bushes, not over 8 to 10 feet high, 
loaded down with the many nests. Frail 
devices they seemed in which to rear 
a family—a handful or so of light sticks 
seemingly thrust into the upright forks 
of these bushes and at the mercy of 
winds and storms. Many of them are 
destroyed in time of high winds, such 
as at times descend on this coast; but to- 
day not a single nest do I find and but 
two or three of these herons are visible 
out over the Bay making their way on 
slow-beating wings, perhaps to keep 
tryst, for (in May) it is fully time for 
them to be engaged in the cares of a 
home. Away across this island to the 
southward I can see a few of these 
Louisiana herons perched atop a higher 
clamp of bushes and recall that over 
there we had noted them most abundant 
on a former visit here. 

Returning to my boat I crossed a 
small cove that made into the island, 
near where I had tied up, and decided 
to try a tramp across the island towards 
the birds and bushes just seen and thus 
avoid a long, hard pull of an extra mile 
or more. Making fast my boat to an 
oar thrust into the mud I stepped up 
onto the edge of the broad, open marsh 
and was promptly greeted by a most un- 
expected and almost overwhelming cloud 
of the very birds I was seeking. Herons 
arose out of the reeds like swarming 
bees from a hive. To be sure they are 
large bees, but the air seemed full of 
them at any rate. They went straight 
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up in the air for twenty or thirty feet 
with long necks and bills upstretched 
and long legs trailing. Much discordant 
croaking followed and quickly when I 
sank back in the cover of the grass at 
ihe margin of the water they settled 
cently down into the reeds and all was 
cuiet as before. Again arising and clap- 
ping my hands sharp and loud hundreds 
of the “Silver Grays” are up in the air 
in a croaking, swaying, fluttering mass. 
Literally hundreds of herons, for I 
make an effort to count them by estimat- 
ing the whole from the space occupied 
in the air by fifty actually counted and 
“the total goes to half a thousand. A few 
steps into the reeds and the mystery is 
solved. No pond or stream is here along 
which they are feeding; no mud flat with 
choicest wrigglers for hungry herons, 
hut high, broad, open salt marsh with 
densest growth of the common, round, 
sharp-pointed rushes and scattered over 
such as have been bent by storms are 
the nests of these herons. Dozens of 
them in sight at once and many more 
scattered far and wide out over this salt 
marsh. Beautiful bluish-green or gray- 
ereen was the color of the ‘treasures 
contained in these nests and varying in 
number up to four. A few were of a 
pure deep. green shade, but for the most 
part as if a fog had slightly touched the 
surface which in every case was of a 
solid unbroken shading. 

Why the change in the nesting site 
has been'a problem unsolved. The new 
location would seem to be more exposed 
to attacks of crows and predatory an- 
imals and a heavy storm with high tide 
would sweep the entire colony of nests 
and contents into the surging waters. 
These islands are frequently inundated. 
It might be conjectured that having be- 
come attached to the locality while the 
fewer members of former years were 
nesting in the limited area of the line of 





An almost impassable fishway 


bushes, when the colony outgrew the 
capacity of the old site, rather than split 
up the community, they all forsook the 
older situation for the new one. 

_ It is to be admitted that this reason- 
ing is somewhat labored and incapable 
of proof but who can furnish a better 
explanation? It is possible the contents 
of the nests would be quite as safe from 
marauding crows, protected by the great 
numbers of interested birds in the open 
marsh as they had formerly been in 
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the narrow, ribbon-like- line of bushes 
through which a wily crow could slip 
unobserved. It will be of interest to 
note the further behavior of the colony 
in years to come; whether they will con- 
tinue in the new departure settlement or 
move back to their old place of abode, 
and a portion swarm off to other quar- 
ters. 





Dove-nest on ground 


LEAVING the vicinity of the herons’ 
nests I can see the birds hastening 
their return to resume their cares of 
brooding and quickly they drop down 
into the tall grass and become calm as 
before the intrusion. It is almost night- 
fall when camp is reached. The cooks 
are busily engaged and soon prove the 
fallacy of the old adage for with four 
of the five having a “finger in the pie” 
the broth is not spoiled, and a hearty 
good meal is soon enjoyed. Hard times, 
poor fishing, and birds are discussed 
about the open fire out of doors around 
which we have gathered; the threatened 
Norther has “come out” following the 
heavy showers in the earlier day and as 
we row across to the launch I to turn in 
and the others for an extra coat pre- 
paratory to another fishing trip until to- 
wards midnight we see the brighter stars 
come out in the western sky and a 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow, the Whip-poor- 
will of the south, is calling in rapid 
tones off in the timber across the inland 
marsh. The morrow will be colder, it 
is predicted by the weather prophet. 
Sometime in the night I hear the fisher- 
men come aboard and again I am lulled 
by the gentle swaying of the boat as she 
rides at anchor and the soft lap-lap-lap 
of the incoming tide against the launch’s 
side and a croaking heron calls “All’s 
Well” from along shore as he probably 
stands sentinel-like on watch to give a 
spear-thrust to some passing sea-farer. 


GROUND-NESTING DOVE 


S a rule, and this is well known, the 
wild dove seeks its nesting place 
on or between the limbs of a tree; ex- 
ceptions, however, occur, when this pop- 
ular game bird occasionally prepares a 
nest directly on the ground. The writer 
has often found such ground-breeding 
doves during olden days hunting trips, 
at a time when the wild dove was ex- 
ceedingly numerous around the sun- 
flower beds and on grain fields and 
pastures, and around tanks; and decid- 
edly less slaughtered than now for rea- 
son of the overabundance of hunters in 
later years. 
A good photograph of one such ground 
dove nest is hereby submitted, which I 
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encountered some years ago during a 
quail and dove hunt in the hilly sub- 
urban regions, beyond the present met- 
ropolitan city of San Antonio. I recol- 
lect having just exterminated a large 
rattler when all of a sudden a dove 
fluttered off its ground nest right in 
front of me and close to some mesquite 
brush and cactus leaves, which, at the 
time, were literally covered with the 
small white prairie-snail; also the rocky 
ground around the neat little nest showed 
numbers of the snail houses. Having, 
at that time, the camera with me, I pre- 
pared the photo on the spot this nest 
was found, and the copy herein shows 
only the main central part of the 4x5 


photograph. Dr. R. MENGER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


A PLUCKY STRUGGLE 


T#£ squirming little eels shown in 
the photograph below climbing up 
the rocks are merely the advance guard 
of the mighty host that struggle upward 
in the water below. These tiny crea- 
tures are making a desperate effort to 
get up through the rocky falls of the 
fishway beside a big dam across the 
longest unnavigable river in the world. 
This almost impassible fishway is lo- 
cated at McCall’s Ferry along the Sus- 
quehanna river in Southern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One cannot help wondering at and 
admiring the plucky fight these wiggling 
little fellows put up in the face of al- 
most insurmountable barriers. Hour 
after hour these baby eels struggle up 
the rocky fishway, advancing over rocks 
that are temporarily free from the cur- 
rent, only to be washed back time and 
time again. Nothing daunted they keep 
up the struggle and begin the ascent all 
over again. Further up the rocky gorge 





Lamprey ascending rapids 


one can see hundreds of little eels cling- 
ing to the rocks which jut out of the 
water, taking a temporary rest before 
they proceed on their perilous journey. 
Here and there float lifeless little eels 
which no longer wiggle. The struggle 
up the torrent of the fishway was too 
much for the puny strength which they 
matched against such fearful odds. In 
the other illustration one can get an 
idea of the rough up-hill climb that lies 
(Continued on page 95) 
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ATTACHING TENT GROUND 
CLOTHS 


HOSE who like to have a ground 
cloth in their tents will be glad to 
know of a handy way of attaching it to 
the walls of the tent and still have them 
snake and bug proof. 

Add lips to the ground cloth as in Fig. 
3, one inch in depth, along the inner 
edge of which snaps are sewn about a 
foot apart, as shown in Fig’ 3. 

Add a three-inch sod piece to your tent 
walls, and along the inner side of this 
place the other half of your snaps to 
match those attached to your ground 
cloth, as in Fig. 2. 

Next place the edge of the lip on the 
ground cloth to that of the sod piece, as 
in Fig. 1 “A,” in which “x” is sod piece 








and “y” is your ground cloth. Fold over 
the edge of your ground cloth toward the 
wall of your tent, as Fig. 1 “A-B-C- 
D-E” and snap down. The fold will 
make your tent tight. 
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E are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 


his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


The same method can be used for in- 
serting a netting of bobbinet cheese- 
cloth or some other material. 


H. I., New York. 


THE USE OF THE SKI 


POR the novice it is well to practice 
walking on skis some time before 
coasting down hill is tried, and then se- 
lect a low. grade or incline. In walking 
the important thing to remember is to 
keep the skis parallel and not too far 
apart. This is done by keeping the knees 
rather stiff at first and not lifting the ski 
from the snow. The body should be 
slightly inclined forward and the heel 
lifted with each step. 

After you have tried this until you are 
sure you can proceed without a spill, try 
running slowly and lifting the ski slightly 
as each foot is brought forward. You 
will note that as the fodt is lifted the 
front end of the ski lifts up and prevents 
it from sticking into the snow.- Try a 
slow run at first and gradually increase 
your speed. Try making a curve path 
slowly after you have become more or 
less proficient at running. 

The direction of a turn is controlled 
by the toe of the foot turning the ski 
slightly in the direction that you wish 
to turn. If toward the right, the right 
toe is turned first followed with the left 
toe turn; a little less turn of the right 
foot as it is on the inside of the arc and 
has a bit shorter turn than the left foot, 
which is on the outside of the arc and 
has a little longer distance to travel. 

Some persons find that a pole is an 
aid to walking and you might try the use 
of a pole about five or six feet long, ac- 
cording to your height. A wooden 
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washer six inches from the pointed end* 
will prevent the pole from going too 
deep into the snow. It is well to have 
the pointed end of the pole iron-tipped ii 
you are to use it on hard snow crust. 
Unless you are experienced at skiing 
I would not advise the use of a pole when 
coasting down hill. In case of a spill 
being evident it is well toxfree the foot 
quickly from the ski and have no pole to 
interfere with any of your movements. 
Several severe accidents have occurred 
by the novice getting struck with the 
pole or entangled with it in the case of 
a spill when coasting. For walking, the 
pole is a decided help but not for coast- 


ing. 


OASTING requires some experience 
and you will probably find that 
keeping the knees rigid will help to keep 
the skis in a parallel position, ‘which is 








the important thing. Once the skis have 
got out of line you are in line for a spill. 
The two skis should not be allowed to 
get very far apart on a coast. In case of 
a right or left turn you will find that 
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hearing your weight more on one ski 
than the other will start your turn right 
or left, and a slight turn of the toe in the 
direction that you wish to turn will help 
to complete the final direction. Spills 
usually come at the bottom of the hill, 
so watch out and don’t think that after 
you have got down the incline that you 
have successfully completed the coast. 
Keep the knees rigid and the skis in line. 
How to get up hill on skis is the next 
step and there are two general methods. 
One is to toe out on the skis and go 
straight or nearly so up the incline. The 
other method is to travel diagonally un 
the side of the hill and in case of a steep 
incline you will have to overlap your 
skis, which means that one ski is first 
placed sidewise up the hill and the other 
ski brought up into position. It is really 
a side step with skis. 

I find that a pair of colored glasses are 
a decided rest for the eyes if you are 
going on long trips because the bright 
reflected light of the white snow will in 
time tire the eyes. A light snow over 
crust is the ideal condition for skiing 
with the least effort. Crust without a 
layer of snow is rather hard to travel 
over and keep your balance. Wet or 
heavy snow is easy to travel in if you lift 
your skis and prevent the heavy snow 
from weighting them down. 


WINFIELD KIMBALL, Maine. 


A FISHERMAN’S CIGAR REST 


Te angler who possesses moderate 
skill at carpentry and is in any wise 
artistically inclined may fashion a cigar 
rest and ash tray which is in harmony 
with the general atmosphere which he 
loves. 

A half-inch pine board, a bit of paint 
and a small tin or ash cup comprise the 
necessary stock. 

The design should be 26 inches in 
length and may be first executed on 
paper and then traced upon the board, 
after which it may be cut out with a saw 
and jack-knife. If a fine fret saw can be 
used, so much the better. The tailpiece 
is cut separately and attached to the base 
at right angles, serving with the fin pro- 
jections as a support. A beveled cleat 
may be added for additional firmness if 
desired. 

The smaller fish may be cut entire 
with the larger, or separately and fas- 
tened in position later, its mouth and tail 
being hollowed into apertures for the 
purpose of holding cigars, and the cup 
may be attached to the top, convenient 
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for ashes. If of tin, of course it may be 
fastened by a hole in the bottom. 

After finishing, a few strokes of black 
paint, to the taste of the artist, complete 





Cigar-holder for a fisherman 


the novely, which may have a similar de- 
sign on both sides, and if desired to 
elaborate in places where natural wood 
is exposed, a coat of cream color or 
white is effective. The fish is intended 
broadly to represent one of the pike 
family. Harry W. Poor, Mass. 


BELLOWS SLEEPING-BAG 


| HAVE given the sleeping-bag I am 
going to describe a thorough try-out, 
both in house and camp, since the winter 
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cloth together. The sides are of No. 6 
weight. Two strips 22 inches wide and 
75 inches long were cut lengthwise, form- 
ing the two sides of the bag. Galvanized 
rings are spaced 9 inches apart along the ' 
seams, 12 or 6 pairs to each side. This 
makes the bag adjustable for hot or cold 
weather. The sides collapse like kodak 
bellows. For cold weather the paired 
rings are tied together ; this collapses the 
sides, reducing the bag to its smallest 
capacity, which tends to increase the in- 
side warmth. The rings are not tied in 
hot weather, giving more room inside 
and less heat, and it will not shift under- 
neath when the sleeper rolls during the 
night. 

To get the bedding within, spread the 
bag out flat and pile the bedding upon it 
as it will be when inside. Next roll up 
the bedding, beginning at the foot end, 
until it clears the bag entrance. Then, 
by opening the bag, the bedding is un- 
rolled down to inside position. 

The measurements of bag given, with 
plenty of bedding, will easily sleep two 
people of 280 pounds total weight, the 
tallest one not to exceed 5 feet 8 inches. 

I made it extra heavy to withstand 


‘ rough usage, and it can be thrown down 


on any spot, whether damp or rough. 

I consider the bag practical and I can 
find no improvement to add to it. Things 
that stay in my outfit for three years are 


fixtures. Like  Nessmuk’s woodcraft 
book, I have a whole lot of use for them 
yet. 


It is usually the case that the more 
simple the construction of an article of 
duffle the more useful it is in the long 
run. After using a number of bags with 
a multitude of rings and snaps and a 
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of 1918, and will now pass it on to the 
Nessmuk Campfire. To make it I sewed 
two 14-foot strips of 22-inch No, 1 sail 


complicated way of fastening them it is 
a relief -to crawl into the handy Bellows 
Sleeping Bag. Jim Fercuson, 
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REDUCED LOADS FOR SHORT RANGES 


HOW TO RELOAD HIGH VELOCITY CARTRIDGES WITH SMALI. 
CHARGES OF POWDER AND ALLOY BULLETS FOR LESSER GAME 


high-power rifle, and those con- 
templating the purchase of one, 

have given more or less thought 

to the problem of reloading high velocity 
cartridges with small charges of powder 
and alloy bullets for short range shoot- 
-ing. Every shooter recognizes the fact 
that modern metallic ammunition is ex- 
pensive and that the empty shell, which 
is an article of mechanical perfection, 
is the most costly part of the modern 
cartridge. It requires the very best ma- 
terials and _ skilled workmanship to 
manufacture a shell for a high-power 
rifle and it seems wasteful to throw 
away every empty shell instead of using 
them over and over again. The con- 
tinued use of high velocity ammunition, 
besides being expensive, shortens the 
life of the rifle barrel and sooner or 
later the sportsman begins to consider the 
problem of using a cheap and satisfac- 

tory short range load. 

Reduced loads of certain brands of 
smokeless powder and alloy bullets can 
be satisfactorily used in high-power 
rifles. Black powder or semi-smokeless 
powders should not be used in reduced 
loads because they are not intended for 
the modern high-power rifle. Smokeless 
powders for high velocity loads will not 
work satisfactorily when used in small 
quantities in large cartridges, because 
they were designed to burn at the pres- 
sures developed by the full charge loads. 
However, there is a class of smoke- 
less powders, like “Marksman” and 
“Unique,” that are manufactured espe- 
cially for use in making up a short range 
load in high-power rifles. Such powders 
burn very efficiently in rifle shells having 
a large chamber space, developing a 
strong propelling blast, without excess 
heat, and leaving no unburned residue. 
Their proper use is not attended with 
any risk to either the rifle or the shooter 
himself, and, if the reloading is properly 
done, they will give good satisfaction in 
every way. 


P betporer 3 every owner of a 


‘THE reloading of high-power rifle 
cartridges with metal cased bullets 
and full charges of smokeless powder 
should- be done very carefully, for un- 
less one thoroughly understands the 
nature of the load he is using and is 
prepared to do the work with the utmost 
accuracy, he may produce a load that 
would bring disastrous results in the best 
steel rifle barrel manufactured. The re- 
loading of high velocity cartridges can 
best be done by the cartridge companies 
where the work is done with great ac- 
curacy and the cartridges are subjected 
to tests that render them perfectly safe 
in properly constructed arms for which 
they are intended. 

Reduced loads for high-power rifles, 
as described in this article, are not to 
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be confused with the so-called gallery 
loads, or loads limited to short range 
inside target work. A 30 caliber car- 
tridge loaded with ten grains of “Marks- 
man” smokeless powder (which equals 
in volume almost 25 grains of bulk black 
powder) and an alloy bullet weighing 
from 125 to 150 grains, makes a car- 
tridge suitable for shooting small or me- 
dium sized game at ranges up to two or 
three hundred yards. The velocity and 
accuracy of such a cartridge is surpris- 
ing, besides being a pleasant and clean 
cartridge to shoot. Such a load will 


Some good bullets made for reduced 
loads 


group the bullets in an eight inch circle 
at two hundred yards with the greatest 
regularity. 

The first prerequisite towards reload- 
ing high velocity cartridges with short 


range loads is to have clean, well cared - 


for shells. As soon as possible after 
firing, the primers should, be removed 
and the shells carefully washed with 
warm water and soap, then rinsed in hot 
water. The shells can be placed in a 
warm oven to dry, but they should not 
be allowed to become very hot as it will 
anneal them. Shells that become soft 
are liable to fit the rifle barrel too snugly, 
causing them to stick in the chamber 
after firing. It is very annoying to be 
troubled with empty shells sticking in 
the rifle chamber and failing to eject 
properly, compelling the shooter to fall 
back on a cleaning rod or other device 
to extract them. Shells should be elastic 
and springy so that they will contract to 
some extent after firing and eject easily. 
Heat softens brass. It cannot be hard- 
ened by sudden cooling after being 
heated, as can be done with steel. Care 
should be taken to see that the shells 
are clean and dry before putting them 
away or reloading them, for the least bit 


of moisture or-dampness will cause cor- 
rosion of the inside of the brass case 
and miay cause deterioration of the 
powder charge in the loaded cartridge. 
A corroded shell is almost worthless and 
a never ending source of trouble. Rifle 
shells can be reloaded on an average of 
about five to twenty-five times apiece, 
depending largely upon the care they re- 
ceive and the strength of charge that is 
used. The writer has a number of shells 
that have been reloaded a much greater 
number of times and they still show a 
good state of preservation. 


‘THE first step towards reloading a car- 
tridge is to seat a new primer in the 
pocket in the head of the shell. This 
should be done with a recapping tool 
made especially for the purpose so that 
the primer will be seated firmly in its 
place, thus avoiding misfires or possibly 
accidents in the mechanism of the gun. 
It is a very dangerous practice to seat a 
primer in a shell containing powder, and 
one’s safety demands that this work be 
done while the shell is empty. After 
seating the primer, the shell is ready for 
the powder. 

There are three ways of measuring out 
the correct amount of powder for the 
desired load; mechanical powder mea- 
sures, scales, and charge cups. The me- 
chanical powder measure is the most 
satisfactory way of measuring out the 
charge desired. They can be easily and 
quickly set to throw any given charge 
with accuracy and regularity. Accurate 
and finely adjusted scales of the beam 
balance type and grain weights, make a 
very dependable apparatus to weigh out 
smokeless powder charges, but they re- 
quire some patience and their slowness, 
when it comes to weighing out a large 
number of charges, makes the weighing 
process the least desirable of the three. 
The charge cup is a very handy and 
cheap powder measure that will do the 
work very well where a machine to do 
the work cannot be afforded, or one does 
not care 'to bother with weighing out 
each charge separately. A charge cup 
holding 25 grains of black powder will 
hold approximately 1034 grains of 
“Marksman” and if the measure is 
filled exactly the same each time, with- 
out jarring, it will serve the purpose 
very well. 

Exactly the same amount of powder 
should be used in every short range load 
if uniform results are to be expected. 
Powder charges of 10 to 12 grains 
weight of “Marksman” or corresponding 
loads of “Unique” can be used with alloy 
bullets in 30 caliber riflés, 10 grains 
weight in high-power rifles of the 25 
caliber class, and about 8 grains in high- 
power rifles using bullets of a smaller 
diameter. Slightly heavier charges of 
powder than those given can be used in 
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each class, but as the amounts named 
ive all the powder needed for their par- 
ticular use, there is no need in getting 
closer to the point where there is liable 
to be fusion of the base of the bullet. 


Too much powder in a retuced load 
in a high-power cartridge will cause the 
hase of the bullet to melt, resulting in a 
leaded barrel and a wild-shooting bullet. 
Bulk for bulk, practically none of the 
many brands of smokeless powder will 
weigh exactly the same, nor will ten 
«rains of one powder equal the shooting 
strength of another of the same weight. 
very can of smokeless powder gives 
ihe amount that should be used with any 
particular load, and this limit should 
never be overstepped. Stick to the brand 
of powder that suits your particular pur- 
pose best, learn all its peculiarities, and 
then as of your powder troubles will 
Vanisn. 


|- ITTING the bullet into the mouth of 

the shell is a more painstaking piece 
of work than many would imagine. A 
brass shell cannot be heavily crimped 
ito a hard metal bullet, nor can a shell 
be resized with a bullet in the mouth of 
it without deforming the bullet. In black 
powder shells, where the powder charge 
fills the shell, crimping is a com- 
paratively easy matter as all that is nec- 
essary is to crimp the shell in front of 
the forward band on the bullet and the 
pressure of the powder against the base 
of the bullet will keep it in the desired 
position. 

In smokless powder cartridges the 
charge of powder does not fill the shell 
and some means must be taken to pre- 
vent the bullet from sliding back into the 
enlarged chamber of the shell, as will 
sometimes happen with bullets in the 
short range loads. As alloy bullets are, 
as a rule, slightly larger in diameter than 
the metal-cased bullets in order to shut 
off all escape of gas, they may fit tight 
enough in the shells so that the car- 
tridges can be handled without danger 
of the bullets receding in the shells. 

Where the bullets do not fit snugly in 
the mouth of the shell and when the 
mechanism of the rifle demands a tight 
fitting bullet, as in a turblar magazine 
gun, there are four ways of making the 
bullet stay in the mouth of the shell 
where it belongs. These ways are: using 
grooved shells, making indentations in 
the shells, crimping the shell slightly into 
the forward groove on the bullet and re- 
sizing the shell so that the bullet will fit 
tightly. Grooved shells, having a groove 
around the shell for the base of the 
bullet to rest against, are obtained of the 
cartridge companies. Sometimes these 
shells cause trouble in some arms after 
being used several times on account of 
the shell lengthening out as the groove 
in the shell straightens. Slight indenta- 
tions can be made in the shells to pre- 
vent the bullets from receding by using 
what is called a “shell indentor”’ which 
will make slight indentations in the shells 
for the base of the bullet to rest against 
when placed in the mouth of the shell. 

By using a reloading tool having a 
crimping shoulder, the shell can be 
s!'ghtly crimped into the forward groove 
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on the bullet, which will hold the bullet 
in place and prevent it from receding 
or working loose and getting out of the 
shel’. Bullets can be held tightly in place 
in a shell by first resizing the muzzle of 
the shell and forcing the bullet, base 
first, back into the shell to the required 
depth. This method of seating bullets 
requires considerable care to avoid in- 
jury to the base of the bullet or scraping 
the sides of the bullet as it is pushed 
down into place. It should be remem- 
bered that crimping a shell does not add 
to the accuracy of the cartridge and the 
less crimping that is done on bottle 





Sectional view of adjustable chamber 


necked shells, the better results will be 
obtained. 

Bullets for reduced loads in high- 
power rifles are made of one part tin to 
ten parts lead. Pure lead bullets cannot 
be used in rifles with quick twists on 
account of the metal being too soft to 
prevent the bullet from stripping as it 
goes through the barrel. While tin gives 
the bullet toughness and hardness, it has 
the disadvantage of having a lower melt- 
ing point than has lead. Lead melts at 


626°F, while tin melts at 451°F, and. 


volume for volume, lead is almost twice 
as heavy as tin. However, tin is the 
most satisfactory metal that can be used 
with lead to make a bullet for the lighter 
smokeless powder loads. Antimony is 
often added to bullet metal to give it 
hardness and prevent stripping, about 
3 to 5 per cent. being sufficient. Anti- 
mony melts at a temperature slightly 
higher than that of lead and is only a 
trifle heavier than tin. It makes. the 
bullet hard and somewhat brittle, and 





A tool for reloading high-power rifle 
shells with reduced loads 


unless absolutely necessary to prevent 
stripping, it is probably best not to use 
this metal. Antimony will not mix well 
with lead without the addition of a small 
quantity of tin and it possesses the pecu- 
liarity of expanding on solidification. 
Sometimes it is difficult to secure block 
tin, and solder, containing half tin and 
half lead, can be used. 
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M OULDING bullets requires a little 
practice. The metal should be 
heated in an iron kettle over a gas or 
kerosene flame so that the heat can be 
regulated easily and kept uniform, a re- 
quirement for the moulding of good bul- 
lets. A dipper made for the purpose, 
having a nozzle which fits the pouring- 
hole of the cut-off on the mould, 
should be used if the best results are 
expected. Before beginning to use the 
molten metal, drop in a small piece of 
tallow or a few drops of oil and stir 
to flux the metal and make it flow easier. 
Keep the metal at as low a temperature 


“as will enable it to flow freely and make 


good smooth bullets. 


If it is heated to a temperature too 
high the metal deteriorates rapidly and , 
the bullets will be porous. The mould 
must be kept hot, and if a pair of cotton 
gloves are worn on the hands the work 
of moulding bullets will be made more 
pleasant. As the bullets come from the 
mould they should be allowed to fall 
gently on a piece of clean cotton cloth 
where they can remain until cool. As 
a rule new bullet moulds do not cast 
good smooth bullets until they have been 
used a short time and the interior sur- 
faces of the mould have become oxidized. 
The mould must be kept clean and well 
oiled or it will soon become useless. 


A bullet of 125 to 150 grains weight 

makes a well balanced bullet for re- 
duced loads in high-power rifles of the 
30. calibers and about 80 or 90 grains 
weight is most satisfactory for high- 
power rifles of the 25 calibers. If lighter 
bullets are used the powder charge must 
be reduced to prevent stripping and a 
longer and heavier bullet is liable to tip 
in its flight after leaving the muzzle of 
the rifle and destroy its accuracy and 
efficiency. 

A high-power rifle sighted for high 
velocity ammunition will not shoot short 
range loads correctly. Such a rifle will 
shoot to the left and a little low when 
used with the short range loads, there- 
fore an adjustment of the sights must 
be made if accurate shooting is to be 
done. Should the rifle be equipped with 
a peep sight, similar to Lyman’s No. 103, 
which has a very fine adjustment for 
both windage and elevation, the problem 
of keeping the rifle sighted for both 
short range and high velocity loads be- 
comes an easy matter. By marking the 
stem above the adjusting sleeve and 
marking the windage adjustment for 


point blank range with high velocity 


ammunition at a range of about a hun- 
dred yards, and making similar marks 
for the point blank range with short 
range loads at about fifty or seventy-five 
yards, the rifle is very quickly adjusted 
for either of the two loads. 


[F trouble is experienced in having 
shells stick in the chamber of the rifle, 
the difficulty can be remedied by resizing 
the entire shell in a resizing tool made 
especially for the purpose. To resize a 
shell, the exterior surface should be 
wiped with an oily rag and the shell 
driven into the resizing die with a 
wooden mallet. If the resizing tool rests 
(Continued on page 94 
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PARTRIDGE IN WINTER 


Dear Forest and Stream: 


| WAS crossing recently through a rocky 
swale, high up near the top of a ridge 
where laurel and sappling were separated 
from an open field by an old stone wall 
which nature had toned into an unbroken 
grey. While working my way through 
a dence thicket of green horse-briers a 
partridge suddenly rose on thundering 
wing and taking a sharp curve disap- 
peared behind a convenient rise of 
ground. 

The ground was covered with ten 
inches of newly fallen snow and I fell 
to wondering what he could find to live 
on at this time of the year. What is 
more barren looking than the New Eng- 
land landscape in the dead of winter? 
The white expanse of the fields is broken 
by patches of dead, flattened leaves, 
mounds of frozen mould and a waste of 
rocks, where the snow has been blown 
away by the wind. 

Looking around for a possible source 
of food supply for the partridge I no- 
ticed that some vines bore a juicy black 
berry which might be acceptable to him. 
I know that he often digs through deep 
snow on the northern slope of a hillside, 
where it is light and has no crust, to feed 
on the wintergreen and partridge berry, 
often’ working through three feet of 
snow for that purpose. 

In the early spring he visits the or- 
chards and feeds on buds and in the fall 
he has the elder and dogwood berries 
and later the frost-grape. 

In the time of plenty we think little 
about the partridge, but when winter 
comes the frugal traits of this noble bird 
stand out. The wilderness belongs to 
him and we are trespassers on his in- 
herited domain. He is a self-supporting 
bird and seldom leaves the rocky heights, 
the wooded slopes or the elder swamps 
for the granaries of man. 

RicHarpD J. CATTELLE, 
Connecticut. 


_ GAME IN IRELAND 
Dear Forest and Stream: 


WITH peace happily reigning here 

in Ireland, the sporting possibili- 
ties of the country should be thoroughly 
overhauled. There are nearly a million or 
more acres of good ground for the in- 
crease of game of all sorts, especially 
grouse—in the west, north and south. 
A syndicate or syndicates should take 
the bull by the horns at the beginning by 
renting tracts here and there for a long 
lease and turn out grouse from York- 
shire and Scotland. Hungarian partridge 
also thrive amazingly in this country. 
Pheasants find Ireland an ideal place— 
one meets lots of them even in unpre- 
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served places. The chief drawback to 
the increase of game in the past was due 
to the excessive amount of vermin, 
feathered and furred. An extensive war 
against them would wipe almost all off 
in two seasons. 

As poisoning is not prohibited here, 
cur dogs, which are in great numbers, 
are a serious menace; unlicensed gun- 
ners and lack of vigilance is the third 
drawback; lastly, the lack of cultivating 
grouse moors and bogs by tending to 
the heather, i. e., burning and cutting old 
useless heather is also one of the causes 
of non-multiplying of these glorious 
birds. A few good, experienced keepers 
that have the knack of getting under the 
skin of the people in making themselves 
liked by them would do wonders. Cross- 
grained keepers, hectoring and domineer- 
ing, would ruin all the prospects. 

The fishing in this country is not a 
tithe of what is used to be, owing to 
many causes. Bad minding, poaching, 
badly suppressed fines, and utterly in- 
adequate lack of funds in the preserva- 
tion association’s coffers. 

The almost yearly cleaning and widen- 
ing of spawning streams destroys mil- 
lions upon millions of ova and little 
troutlets. 

The otters are increasing by leaps and 
bounds; they even leave the rivers and 
quarter the bogs in search of grouse, 
chickens and young wild ducks. The 
world-famous Westmeath Lakes for 
their trout fishing, Lough Ennell, Owel, 
Derravaragh and Lough Sheelin from 
time immemorial held the palm for the 
excellence of fishing, especially during 
the May-fly carnival. Baskets of ten to 
forty per boat were the order of the 
day on suitable fishing days—weight 
ranging from half pound upwards. A 
magnificent specimen of lake trout was 
killed on a silver red spoon off the Blind 
Island on Lough Ennell about a dozen 
or so years ago, weighing twenty-six 
pounds, two ounces. The fishing from 
lack of preservation, and I fear careless 
vigilance of watchers, went to pieces. 
Another cause of the non-rising pro- 
clivity of the trout is the increase of 
ground food coming down from the 
rivers that feed into the lakes, bringing 
down shoals of minnows so the trout, 
seeing food more easily gotten at the 
bottom than by squinting above for stray 
flies, gave up the fly-catching stunt. So 
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you see what a great country for sport- 
ing possibilities Ireland can be made. 

Ireland is a country par excellence for 
wild-fowl, snipe and woodcock. The 
season lasts from August 1 to March 1 
for wild-fowl; grouse, Aug. 12 to Dec. 
10; partridges, Sept. 1 to Feb. 2; pheas- 
ants, Oct. 1 to Feb. 2. 

The opening of the partridge season, 
Sept. 1, is too early by at least three 
weeks for Ireland; it always used to be 
Sept. 20. 

Deer could be introduced and they 
thrive well too; rabbits in thousands in 
many parts and they can be introduced 
anywhere. Hares are not numerous; 
whenever they get numerous some curi- 
ous disease wipes them almost all off. 

Ireland is a very bad camping spot for 
pussy-foot folks, so any American who 
comes over for sport, can get his fill 
of the very best anywhere. 

The suggested syndicates would also 
have every chance of improving the 
fishing of rivers, lakes, hill loughs on 
their shoots, by introducing good breed 
of trout, but not rainbows, they are 
terrors of wanderers, unless put in land- 
locked loughs without egress. Plenty of 
the loughs and small lakes are swarming 
with very small trout that never appear 
to grow big; such should be netted out 
and good growing varieties, such as 
loch levens, introduced. 

PTARMIGAN. 
Treland. 


CATALINA SWORDFISH 


DEAR FoREST AND STREAM: 


"T HERE may be just as good swordfish 
left in the sea, but few bigger ones 
have been caught than the record 426- 
pound broadbill swordfish taken at Cata- 
lina this season by Mrs. Keith Spalding 


of Chicago. 
Stories emanating from California are 
sometimes taken as proverbial “fish 


stories” and indulgently laid to the exu- 
berance of the California booster, but 
this is a real fish story with the records 
of the exclusive Catalina Tuna Club, 
whose rigid rules covering sportsman- 
ship are known in the four corners of the 
world, to vouch for the authenticity of 
every ounce of weight and inch of girth 
of Mrs. Spalding’s marvelous catch. 

Using “regulation tackle,” a slender 
24-strand line with a breaking strength 
of 65 pounds, Mrs. Spalding, fishing with 
her husband from their launch, the 
“Goodwill,” during their annual summer 
outing at Catalina, calmly reeled in the 
monster Xiphias gladius and won last- 
ing fame for herself among the anglers 
of the world. 

Mrs. Spalding’s catch is the largest 
broadbill taken by any angler in four 
years—second only to the world’s record 
swordfish, taken j G. W. Boschen in 
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1917, which weighed 463 pounds—and 
the first broadbill swordfish ever taken by 
a woman. : 

The detailed story of Mrs, Spalding’s 
victorious battle with the sworded great 
game fish of Catalina waters gives every 
true sportsman a thrill. For one hour 
and twenty minutes the intrepid matron 
fought her sworded antagonist, three 
times her own weight, and with but rod 
and reel and the slender line as her 
weapon. 

“I was determined to get a broadbill 
at Catalina this season,” said Mrs. Spal- 
ding. 

“Last season I was fortunate enough 
to land the record tuna, a 165-pounder, 
also a marlin swordfish, but a broadbill, 
I was told, was out of the question for a 
woman to bring to gaff, so, of course, 
there was nothing to do but go out and 
get one to disprove that old theory. 

“We were cruising in the ‘Goodwill’ 
several miles out in the Catalina Channel 
when we sighted two huge broadbill, 
their dorsal fins breaking water like four 
periscopes. We worked them for half 
an hour and I drew the bait temptingly 
across their path, but both ignored the 
tit-bit and. passed on when a third hove 
in sight. Again I tried to interest the 
huge fish, when suddenly the monster 
turned and with a swirl out came the 
powerful sword: and struck at the bait 
three times. Then, satisfied that he had 
‘killed it,’ the broadbill swallowed both 
bait and hook. Carefully I played out 
line until I was sure I could set the 
hook, which had entered the corner of his 
mouth and had come out under the eye. 

“As soon as the hook was set the battle 
was on. For the first few moments the 
fish thrashed on the surface of the water 
and tried desperately to dislodge the” 
hook, his great sword and head coming 
out of the water time and again. Then 
he tried the trick of letting the line go 
slack and then suddenly jerk his head in 
an effort to throw the hook. He tried 
this twice; the third time I was ready for 
him, and he didn’t try that trick again. 

“At the end of fifteen minutes the fish 
was up to the boat and gaffed, but the 
gaff pulled out and the battle was on 
again with renewed vigor, lasting an 
hour and five minutes longer. At no 
time was the fish more than 250 feet 
away from the boat, which necessitated 
the drag being set up as tight as possible 
for me to hold and making it difficult for 
the broadbill to get more line. 

“Three times the big swordfish pulled 
me out of the chair. To protect me 
against sudden onslaughts and so that I 
could not be dragged overboard, a rope 
was fastened about my waist and held by 
a member of the crew. 

“It was an interesting contest because 
the broadbill was so near the boat and so 
close to the surface of the water that we 
could watch every move. Realizing that 
this was an endurance test, I watched for 
every sign of weakness and made the 
most of the slightest favorable move- 
ment, getting in only an inch or two of 
line at a time. I did not dare to rest at 
any time, for that would only have given 
o fish renewed energy to wage his hat- 
tle. 

“The greatest. difficulty was to prevent 
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the broadbill from cutting the line with 
his huge sword. Repeatedly he slashed 
at the wire leader and at one time sud- 
denly doubled back in an effort to sever 
the line. Intuitively I anticipated his 
move and paid out sufficient line to leave 
it slack, else I would have lost the big 
fellow. 

“It seemed as if the monster was in 
action every moment. At last he stopped 
and lay panting and apparently dazed on 
the surface. Carefully I released the 





Mrs. Spaulding and her prize 


line tension and turned the fish toward 
the boat. For several feet the big fellow 
allowed. himself to be led toward me, 
then suddenly he broke out into new tac- 
tics, reared and cavorted like a mad- 
dened demon, struggling against my ef- 
forts to bring him closer. Slowly I 
worked him nearer to the boat until at 
last the nerve-straining moment came 
when Captain Walker was able to reach 
for the wire leader and secure the strug- 
gling monster with his gaff. Although I 
had his head well under control and 
toward the tip of my rod, a sudden swirl- 
ing of the huge tail warned me not to 
release my hold on rod and reel until 
Captain Walker and members of the 
crew had the broadbill securely lashed to 
the sides of the ‘Goodwill.’ ” 

Four hundred and twenty-six pounds— 
twelve feet and four inches from tip of 
sword to center of tail—such were the 
weight and dimensions entered on the 
Tuna Club records to the credit of Mrs. 
Keith Spalding as the crowning achieve- 
ment of her season’s fishing at Catalina. 


L. A. C. C. 
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ALIEN HUNTERS 
Dear Forest and Stream: 


Y attention has been drawn to an 

article in your December issue, en- 
titled “Right of Aliens to Hunt” and 
signed by one. Leon Plumb. 

I notice that he specifically states that 
he would. not want to incur the “enmity 
of our neighbors ,in Canada,” and I 
would like to ask what about the thou- 
sands of law abiding citizens of other 
countries who are resident in New York 
State, myself for instance. 

If Mr. Plumb’s bill went through, and 
he stopped Canadians hunting in New 
York State, it is on the cards that the 
Canadians would retaliate by stopping 
New Yorkers from hunting in Canada. 

TI am an Englishman, and wonder what 
Mr. Plumb would say if he or any other 
New Yorker were denied the right’ to 
shoot or own or carry a gun in England 
or any other part of the British Empire. 

I do not think that the law is aimed 
at decent aliens, but as it stands, it will 
react on them. There is ample provision 
in the present laws, if properly ad- 
ministered to stop undesirables having 
gun licenses. Why not enforce those 
laws and let such strangers as are within 
your gates, who can prove their decency 
and respectability, go hunting when they 
have paid their licenses? 

This matter was discussed at a meet- 
ing of “The Anglers Club of New York” 
last spring, and I was told that it was 
not aimed at men like myself. And I 
suggested that an amendment be made to 
the bill excluding from its provisions 
“members of any recognized sporting 
club in good standing” and people able 
to give sufficient guarantee for their good 
behavior and observance of the law. 

By all means investigate the character 
and status of the applicant for licenses, 
but do not make laws that open a way. 
for reprisals. I for one would at once 
bring such a law to the attention of 
our Ambassador. Your sincere well- 
wisher, 

A. J. Maupstay, 
New York. 


BLACK BEAR CUBS 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


WO little black bear cubs were cap- 

tured in northern Idaho by Mr. How- 
ard Wheeler and myself May 13, 1921. 
They were taken from a tall pine tree 
after Mr. Wheeler had killedtheir mother. 
We were compelled to carry the little 
devils in our arms for about two miles 
until we reached our saddle horses. On 
our arrival they were placed in a gunny 
sack that had been used for oats, then 
taken to our permanent camp, a distance 
of twelve miles. After the excitement 
of capturing the cubs and arriving at 
camp, we realized we were extremely 
cold and wet, the result of walking and 
wading through three feet of thawing 
snow. Mr. Wheeler very cleverly re- 
marked that he would give ten dollars for 
a hot “Tom and Jerry.” This remark 
led to the christening of our babies— 
Tom and Jerry. 

During the next few days all our spare 
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time was spent in trying to teach the 
little heathens how to eat. Condensed 
milk was our only offering, but by using 
plenty of sugar we kept them from starv- 
ing until we reached Salt Lake, where 
the fun began. They drank milk and 
plenty of it, but it had to be sweetened 
with lots of sugar. 

One day we gave them each a raw egg. 
They seemed to sense it was something 
to eat, but didn’t know how to break the 
shell. Little Tom’s curiosity was so great 
that he picked the egg up in his fore- 
paws and raised on his hind feet for a 
closer examination. Of course, the egg 
dropped to the floor and broke. They 
had solved the problem, and after that 
raw eggs formed a part of their diet. 
Needless to say, the eggs were always 
broken in the same manner. 

They soon became accustomed to their 
new surroundings and commenced to 
really enjoy life, but they became so mis- 
chievous that it was necessary to sepa- 
rate them. They were like two healthy, 
robust boys; what one wouldn’t think of, 
the other would. 

Little Tom went to Chicago by auto 
and I kept little Jerry until the latter part 
of August. I had to build him a-large 
cage in which I installed a galvanized 
tub with running water for a bath. Jerry 
loved his bath; his home was quite com- 
fortable and his food was of the very 
best. My wife insisted on feeding him 
such food as custard pie, raspberries (at 
thirty cents a box), buttered toast with 
lots of jam or jelly, but his favorite dish 
was milk and ice cream. OQccasionally 
he would eat bacon, but he never cared 
for fresh meat either cooked or raw. The 
one thing he liked best was loaf sugar; 
and he would do anything to get it. If 
taught a trick once, with a cube of sugar 
for the reward, he would continually re- 
peat the trick, putting in a few extras in 
order to get more sugar. 

I placed him in a high chair one day, 
and gave him a piece of bread and butter 
with plenty of sugar on it. After that 
he would climb in the chair at mealtime 
and would insist on immediate service. 
Wright has said that the black bear is 
the Happy Hooligan of the bear family. 
I certainly believe this statement, be- 
cause his whole ambition in life is to 
have fun. 

Jerry had access to the front and back 
yard, also the house; in fact, to keep him 
out of the house, the doors would have 
to be locked or he would just turn the 
knob and walk in. One day, in an at- 
tempt to chase him out of doors, he 
jumped on a small rug on the polished 


floor. The rug skidded and Jerry took a 
ride. This must have pleased him, be- 


cause after that, when he found a chance 
to sneak in the house, he always took a 
ride on that rug, becoming quite an ex- 
pert at coasting. He knew where the 
bread box and refrigerator was, and how 
to open them. He would eat what suited 
him and carry the rest away and hide it. 

He learned very quickly to ride a tri- 
cycle. Every time he saw a boy or girl 
with one, he would politely take posses- 
sion of it. As time went on he seemed 


to place his faith in one person—mvyself. 
His likes and dislikes were much stronger 
than those in a dog, and his sense of 
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smell and hearing were very keen. It 
was impossible to enter the house from 
any side without a rumpus from little 
Jerry. He immediately wanted to get 
out of his cage, and would climb fences 
and open doors until he found the person 
he considered his boss. 

I have spent many pleasant hours 
watching little Jerry entertain dozens of 
kiddies and-a number of grown-ups on 
my front lawn; in fact, it almost put the 
lawn out of business. He is now on one 
of our vaudeville circuits entertaining 
the public, and I understand he takes 
pleasure in doing so. 

My experience with black bears has 
been that they are the greatest bluff- 
ers of the animal family, and in nine 
times out of ten they put their bluff over. 
At heart they are happy-go-lucky, timid 
animals, avoiding trouble if they can, but 


Jerry eating breakfast 


if trouble is thrust upon them they will 
fight fast and furious to a finish. I have 
found them very curious and inquisi- 
tive, thoroughly investigating every new 
object which they see. There were times 
when I felt that chastising would do the 
youngster good. When Jerry saw me 
pick up a stick and come toward him, he 
would put his little front paw over one 
eye and whine, soon learning that he 
would thus avoid punishment. 

I believe I have killed my last black 
bear, and think that the laws of our dif- 
ferent states should give them protection. 

If the animal we call a human being 
would use the same methods of avoiding 
trouble and attend to his own business as 
the black bear does, this old world 
wouldn’t be such a bad place in which to 
live. Dr. C, M. Hart, Utah. 


THE ESCUMINAC 


Dear Forest and Stream: 
HE Escuminac is a little trout river 
in Quebec emptying into the Res- 
tigouche near its mouth. The word is 
said to mean “clean water” in the Indian 
(probably micmac) language. The water 
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is the cleanest I have ever seen even in 
the mountain creeks of British Columbia. 
When a boy and later I spent many 
happy weeks along the Escuminac and in 
the settlement of the same name. 

For years I spent my holidays there 
with my uncle “Dan” Brown and aunt 
Jane who are well known to many Amer- 
ican sportsmen who came year after year 
and had splendid sport “on the river” 
with uncle Dan. The best fishing is in 
July when the trout are “running up.’” 
The largest trout ever caught as far as: 
I know was a seven pounder. A water 
color of this trout, exact size, hangs in 
the hall of the old farmhouse. 

Aunt Jane has passed on years ago and’ 
uncle Dan is an old man, and the sports- 
men come no more. But the little river 
is as clear as ever and the trout still’ 
come in the June time, probably not so 
many. Uncle Dan cannot look after the: 
river as in the old days. 

You can imagine what those holidays: 
meant to a boy fond of fishing and hunt- 
ing. The rods on their hooks at the: 
front door, the gun closets in the hall, 
the big old attic filled with tents, camp 
kits, wading boots, old guns, loading- 
tools, sporting magazines, etc. In the: 
old attic over thirty years ago I saw my: 
first Forest AND STREAM, then a thin: 
paper with a heading I think the sam. 
as you use now. 

The last sportsmen I remember, who: 
went to the old place, were Mr. Burnett 
and his boys of Boston, and some of the: 
Williams’ of the Sherwin-Williams Paint 
Company. , 

I like to think about the old place;: 
Aunt Jane’s rose garden, the marsh, the: 
cove, the old French dykes, the moun-- 
tains, the glen and the glen lake, thx 
round pool, the long pool, the upper: 
jam, etc. 

Since those old days I have hunted! 
and fished in nearly every province in 
Canada and have lived in British Colum- 
bia for six years. 

It has done me a lot of good to write 
to you as I have been in an office for 
some years with little chance for hunt- 
ing or fishing. 

H. D. CutsHotm, 
Michigan. 


RABBITS AND DOGS 


Dear Forest and Stream: 


| HAVE been a reader of your good’ 
magazine for some time, but you re- 
cently published a letter that tramped on 
my toes about hunting rabbits without 
dogs. : 
Mr. H. B. Atkinson, of Washington, 
D. C., wrote that he thought a man who 
hunts rabbits with a dog is a hog hunter. 
I would like to talk to this man face to 
face about rabbit hunting. I am a game- 
getting sport. I hunt with dogs that are 
licensed and I abide by the game laws to 
the letter. I think it is cruel for a man 
to hunt rabbits without a good dog. 

I have tramped the briers and brush 
piles and I believe I can kill as many 
birds and rabbits as the next man, but 
I have found rabbits dead that have been 
crippled and left to die by a hunter who 

(Continued on page 96) 
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#/ | Here’s perfection 


re ERE’S the reel which thousands of particular 
anglers recognize as perfection in reel con- 
struction. It is tried and proven. 


It’s the reel, which combines in one, the two fea- 
tures most desired for bait casting. It is level wind 
ing, and at the same time anti-back-lash. Both fea- 
tures, as developed in the South Bend Level-Wind- 
ing Anti-Back-Lash Reel, are standard, mechanical 
perfections of their kind: 


a ah Back-lashes, snarls and tanglés with this reel are 
‘No.973 entirely eliminated. “Thumbing” is automatic with- 
out any continuous drag retarding the cast. Brake 
action applies itself only when the line slackens 
at end of cast. It is the only reel adjustable to 
wind conditions and weight of baits. The level- 
winding feature (patented) winds the line per- 
fectly smooth and level. 
The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel (patented)shown 


at side, has the same specifications, excepting the 
level-wind. It’s the original anti-back-lash reel. 


Send a postal for descriptive literature on these two reels—and our 
new book ‘‘Fishing—What Baitsand When?” Writetoday—it’s FREE, 





hs es ny New Low Price . 
oo New Low Price 
$25.00 nO $12.50 


South Bend Level- : 
ae : h Bend A 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel oe = SSack-Lashe Reel” 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10206 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 


Sacre 
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“I’ve learned MY lesson—it’s 
SOFT WOOL socks for real 
foot comfort.” 


There’s a brisker swing at the day’s 
end to the foot that’s clad in 


KENWOOD 


SOF Tq WOOL 
HOSE 


On pavement or forest floor, in city or 
woods, there’s comfort and foot-health 
in the springy soft wool cushion of 
Kenwood Hosiery. There’s style also, 
and a wear-defying strength that is 
distinctly economical. 


For Dress or Business 


KENWOOD MEN’S HALF HOSE 
in Heathers, Browns, Greys and All 
White. 

For Sport 


KENWOOD WOODSMEN’S 
HOSE in Grey and White. 


Also 


KENWOOD BOYS’ GOLF HOSE 
in Heathers and Greys, plain and 
fancy tops. 


Kenwood Hose save someone hours of 
darning. 


At your dealer’s or full par- 
ticulars and name of nearest 
dealer will be sent on request, 
with catalogue of Sleeping 
Bags, Sitting-Out Bags, Motor 
Robes, Blankets and other 
Kenwood Outdoor Comfort 
Products. 


KENWOOD MILLS 
Department F, Albany, N. Y. 


Kenwood Mills, Ltd. 
Arnprior, Canada 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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MY FIRST FOX HUNT 


HOW THE GENIUS OF FRED FIGGINS 
BROUGHT IT TO A SUCCESSFUL ENDING 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


HEN I first met Fred 
Figgins I could see 
right away that he 
had been a good deal 
out of doors. His 
face looked as if it 
had weathered a good 
many gales. He 
looked like a tough 
old elm tree that de- 
fied the fiercest ele- 
ments. Fred was a 
fox fan. That ex- 
He was lean and thin like 





plained it. 
his hound from hitting hills and ridges 
on high about every day in the week dur- 
ing the time of year when his farm work 
was standing still and red foxes were 


running about loose. He was one of 
those hunters who go to get game. Most 
men are satisfied if they get a good walk 
in the open and enjoy a little excitement. 
They will go ten times to get one pelt. 
But not Fred. When he went hunting he 
went to get his pelts. You know the 
strain! It is all right for the man of 
leisure and plenty to saunter forth with 
gun and duds and dogs and cars, but 
that wasn’t like Fred. He didn’t care 
about his fine appearance in hunting-togs. 
He didn’t care if his hound had worn out 
half his tail beating through the brush. 
But he did care about shooting foxes and 
hitting them hard and often. 

A sportsman was once out with Fred 
and a fox came right out in the road in 
front of them not more than fifteen feet 
away. He was too close to shoot, for it 
would spoil the pelt quite naturally for 
double B’s to tear through at that range, 
and Fred never used anything but those 
big double B’s. So he yelled to get him 
going. The fox was taken by a panic. 
No doubt a hound was behind. Up the 
road came a team. Down the road was 
a big noise. A noise never did any harm 
that you could notice. So reasoned the 
fox evidently. Hence, down the road he 
raced right between the legs of the vet- 
eran fox-hunter and, in spite of a hurried 
barrage that was laid down after the bat- 
tery had reversed its guns, this fox 
got away with his pelt. They say that 
this was the only fox that Fred Figgins 
ever missed. ov 

They called him “Fig” for short or else 
“Fox” and he never smiled. Such was 
the guide that it became my luck to fol- 
low after foxes.and I am proud to say 
that under his generalship I shot one. 


i* had been snowing and the winter 
day was ideal. Would foxes run? It 
made no difference, so Fig said and I 
knew that he knew because I had heard 
about a hundred stories about the knowl- 
edge of this wily fox-shooter. If they 
had not stirred, then we would route 
them out of their nests, since my com- 
panion knew all the ropes in the fox 


ring. It seemed to me that Fig was made 
on steel springs. He walked with a kind 
of a slide-with-each-step movement that 
got him over the ground easily while | 
ran to keep up. Honestly, I ran every 
time I could get out of sight. I was a 
mile behind him following his tracks in 
the snow and as soon as he disappeared 
I would run until I could see him. 
After a while I caught up with him. I 
noticed that every now and then he would 
stop to sniff the air. His hound ranged 
in big circles about him and seemed to 
be doing enough smelling for all of us. 
But there was Fig sniffing too! “No fox 
here!” he announced curtly when I ar- 
rived where he had taken his last sniffing 
stand, nose pointed to windward. Then 
I innocently asked how he knew that 
there was no fox in that clump of ever- 
greens, which I took to be a swamp, for 
I could see that neither he nor the dog 
had entered. I shall always remember 
the look I got and the answer. “Can't 
smell ’im.” That was all there was to it. 
If somebody had told me there was no 
elephant in the street and I had said that 
I wanted to know how anybody knew that 
and received the answer that he couldn’t 
be seen, I am sure it would never have 
been given with more contempt in tone 
and action. I was green on foxes. I had 
admitted that to start with to my com- 
panion but I wanted to be initiated. So 
up went my nose and I began to sniff. 
There was nothing in the frosty, windy, 
winter ozone that I could detect as a 
smell at all. . 
But there was no fox in the usual nest 
in that swamp. That was all there was 
to it. However, I sniffed just as if I 
wanted to make sure. What else could 
I do after I got that look and answer? 
I was learning the tricks of the trade. 
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So on we.trotted, or rather I did, for Fig 
and his hound just slid over the ground 
without any more effort than I would take 
to walk across the office floor. They 
looked in the distance like skaters slip- 
ping along. We climbed down through 
a gully and up over a ridge and down 
through a valley and up over a hill and 
down through a glen and up over a 
hogsback and down into a gulch and up 
over a mountain. This ad infinitum un- 
til I made up my mind that I could get 
a hundred dollars worth of fox-hunting 
in one. day and was mighty glad I 
couldn’t spend any more time than that. 


PANTED over the last high place 

and there stood Fig a-sniffing and 
twitching his nose like a bunny rabbit. 
Presently I was twitching my nose just 
like him. This time I did smell some- 
thing. It had the aroma of a barnyard 
only it had a strong, old, ancient scent 
about it as if a barnyard had been there 
for centuries putting off that odor. I 
could see that Fig smelled it and he 
looked at me, his eyes a question. I 
could see that it was time for me to say 
something. I didn’t know just what, so 
[ blurted out something about the smell 
of a barnyard over in the direction the 
wind came from. 


Again I was sent that look of con- 
tempt. “Barnyard nothin’—that’s a 
fox!” JI didn’t act surprised. How 
could I with those little eyes send- 
ing their message of contempt? So 
[ nodded my head and quietly as- 
sured him that he was right. We 
smelled a fox. He was there in that 
brush sleeping the sleep of the wicked, 
[ had no doubt. So Fig caught his 
hound and told me to go on to a certain 
fence corner, pass through into a lot 
where there was buckwheat stubble, pass 
three hickory trees, and end up at a 
big stone pile in the middle of the field, 
there to wait while he and the hound did 
the rest. 


Just about the time I arrived on top 
of the stone pile I heard the dog speak 
up to the tune of a popular fox-hunter’s 
strain, that is what I ought to call it, 
but it didn’t sound any different to me 
than my little rabbit dog. Anyhow the 
fox was up and here I was standing on 
top of a big stone heap ready and wait- 
ing for him. I had stood on a good 


many watches for deer and bear, so it | 
I was prid- | 


was nothing, this fox stand. 
ing myself on the way I controlled my 
heart action when I heard the hound 
driving toward me. Then the fox ap- 
peared. He was in no hurry. He 
crawled into the field where I was wait- 
ing to take his life and looked around 
to make sure the dog was far enough 
behind for him to have a good stretch. 
He stretched out with his front legs first 
and then with his rear legs and yawned 
with wide jaws exactly like a dog. I 
slipped the safety off my gun while he 
was doing this waking-up act. I sus- 
pected he would get awake pretty well 
and then come over in my direction. 
Sure enough, his foxship trotted out 
from the fence forty rods away and 
right toward me. He was my fox. I 
began to think about sending his pelt 
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Speak for Them- 
selves in quality 
of shooting, and 
detail of con- 


Export Office: 


ITHACA WINS 


Capt. E. C. Cross- 
man, U. S. Army 
instructor in the use 
of fire arms, world 
wide authority and 
writer on guns and 
ammunition said: 
“The more I use 
other guns the 
better I like an 
Ithaca for trap 
shooting.” 


Catalogue Free 

Double guns for 

game $37.50 up. 

Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Box 25 


RELOADING TOOL 


MODERN-BOND COMPANY 


826 WEST 5th ST. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
First Edition of Hand Book and 
Catalog mailed on receipt of 8 cents 


D474 
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SMITH GUNS 







struction during 36 years of manufacture. 
In 36 years a Smith has never shot loose 

With Hunter One Trigger and Automatic Ejector, It’s the Complete Gun 
THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
5 State St., New York City 


It’s mighty easy to keep gun barrels slick and clean inside 
with Pyramid Solvents-.Dissolves smokeless powder residue, 
loosens metal fouling. If your déaler hasn’t Pyramid, mail 
us 30c in stamps for handy screw-top 3-oz. ¢an. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165.P Broadway, New York 
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MakeEachShot Certain 


Certainty of hitting comes 
with the use of Marble’s 


Sights. Endorsed for their ace 
curacy by renowned marksmen. 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight ° 


Known wherever 
guns are fired—a perfect 
rear sightand a favorite 


with both amateur and 
professional. Stem is 
not rigid but is held by 
a strong spring in 

—won’t break whea 
struck, Spring permite 
sight to give and in- 
stantly brings it back 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark timber— 
will not blur in bright light. Light 
rays are reflected forward and to 
the center of the gold bead. $1.65. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order by mail. Be sure to get 
Marble’s catalog. 


MARBLE’S ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 
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EUREKA DUCK CALLS 


made of hard maple wood and spun 
brass ferrule, hand-made rubber reed 
with rubber and cork inner parts. 
Length, 5 inches. 

Is non-corrosive and not affected by 
climatic changes. Easily adjusted to 
suit the different calls of mallard, pin- 
tail, widgeon and other ducks. Price, 
$2.00. Insured delivery. 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. 
Box 50, Forest & Stream, 9 East 40th Street 
New York City 
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Jim Henrys Column 


Iama Member 
of Two Clubs 


One is chiefly used by middle aged and 
elderly men—fine old boys, all of us. 

The other is an athletic club—young 
fellows mostly. 

In the interest of science, I recently 
investigated the shaving technique of fifty 
members of each club. Nine out of 
fifty elderly men use Mennen Shaving 
Cream, and thirty-seven of the fifty young 
sports. 

I suppose there is a great psychological 
or philosophical truth concealed in the 
above fact, but I am chiefly concerned 
with the problem of brightening the sunset 
trail of my old friends by blasting them 
loose from their addiction to hard soap. 

It’s a terrible thought, but I wonder if 
we all reach an age when the intake 
valve of the old idea reservoir gets all 
rusted and refuses to open any more. 

Anyway, it’s not a tendency to -be 
encouraged. Every man ought to take 
out his habits and prejudices now and 
then and dust them off and scrutinize them 
to see if they measure up to the standards 
of youth. 

No matter what sacrifice of preconceived 
ideas is involved, a man cannot afford to 
grow old. 

Lincoln and Napoleon and Alexander 
the Great had no choice—they had to 
use hard soap or raise beards—preferably 
the latter. 

But every man whoever made the 
daring experiment knows that 
Mennen’s is so infinitely superior to old- 
fashioned soap that even now, 
and after months or years 

of gorgeous Mennen 
a farwandy shaves, he still shudders 
i hecdetet bloody combats with his 
beard. 
Jaleum. A man is young so 
in long as he will try a 
fo better way. So I 
= ‘ dotan' 
4, ct send 10 cents for my 
shou- demonstrator tube. 
e 


when he recalls the old 
earnestly beg you to 


bates 


(Mennen Salesman) q 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, fi.J. U.S.A. 
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The fox took a look in the direction of my blind and scented danger 


to a certain fur dresser and have it 
made into a nice warm muff for my best 
girl and I wondered if they could hitch 
that beautiful brush to one corner of 
the muff. He was a good deal easier to 
hit than a deer or a rabbit even, so far 
as I could see. Fox-hunting was pretty 
soft, if I could bar the hard walking and 
running I had done to arrive in the 
middle of this forty-acre lot. 

Then the dog arrived in a little patch 
of evergreens near the stump fence 
where the fox had come through. When 
he had come within about a hundred 
yards there seemed to come a slip in 
the machinery as he suddenly stopped. 
He looked right at me. I could see that 
he saw me. He didn’t like my looks a 
bit and the look of disgust that he gave 
me told me so from the distance.. He 
stopped and looked back. The dog was 
just making the stump fence. Fig him- 
self was also appearing on the scene. 
Now was my chance when they drove 
that fox to me. But he didn’t drive. 
He suddenly became a red line disap- 
pearing into white space. He did not 
bob up and down. He just squirted out 
of sight and was gone. 


IG was'a man of few words, so I 
was told and had found out, but he 
did say more things in five minutes than 
most men say in as many hours. Indeed 
he said a good many things that I can’t 
mention here. Anyhow I was instructed 
that I never ought to leave myself out 
carelessly in plain sight when waiting 
for a shot at a fox. To all of which I 
agreed. Hadn’t I just learned? It may 
be all right to stand in the open and 
wait for a deer to run over you, or a 
rabbit, or a bear, or almost anything, 
but don’ try it with foxes. 
I have hunted ducks a good deal and 
I know how to build a blind, s6 the next 
stand that Fig sent me to I blinded. It 
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was in a fence corner near some little 
oak brush that had not lost its leaves 
when cold weather came. The fence 
was of wire, so I took fifteen minutes 
to cut and weave some oak brush into 
that fence corner. It was a dandy blind. 
You couldn’t blame any fox for not see- 
ing me this time. I could almost stand 
up in it and I was ready when the hound 
started his bugle. The fox came into 
view up out of a gully where Fig had 
smelled him and which I had gone 
around. This time I was taking no 
chances. I had everything to my ad- 
vantage but a periscope. He was my 
fox. I would retrieve the ill fortune 
that had caused me to lose number one. 

But that confounded fox took just one 
look in the direction of my blind and 
he saw the light of danger. Somehow 
the oak brush in the fence, twined as 
natural as you please, didn’t look regular 
to him and he fairly dissolved back into 
the very brush he had come from and 
right on top of the hound. Fig has 
never been able to explain why that fox 
played leap frog with his hound. I knew 
but I never did like to tell a real well- 
informed person something that he 
wouldn’t understand. I have found it 
best to assume a silent mien and say 
not a word. By the time Fig arrived 
where I had been there was no blind in 
the wire fence. You bet I was getting 
foxy enough as I didn’t want him to 
send me that look of utter contempt 
again. 

The hound and fox may be running 
yet for all I know. They were going 
westward like a sixty-mile gale when 
I last saw and heard of them and al- 
though Fig walked fast and I ran rapid- 
ly we could not get within hearing of 
them and it came toward night. I was 
mighty glad! I hate to be marked as a 
quitter and a whole day of cross-country 
sprinting was not exactly in my line 
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just as that time. I had had enough. 
Of course I feigned displeasure, register- 
ing surprise .and disconsolation, at the 
prospect of having to go home just then. 
I had given up any idea of getting a 
fox and I knew that Fig wanted to get 
rid of me as badly as I wanted to get 
rid of him. So we started home. Little 
did I think that I was:still to get my fox 
that day, or should I call it night? Any- 
how the evening star was floating like a 
distant are-light in the west when I shot 
him and ended a perfect day. 


| GOT the fox in the picture by hav- 
ing him called to me_ moose fashion. 
I have called crows and squirrels and I 
have stopped a running deer with a 
Ba-a-h like a sheep, but this fox-calling 
was a new one. Fig and I were trailing 
along over ridges and through valleys, 
over hills and through dales, up and 
down, up and down. That’s what fox- 
hunting consists of. You need a good 
set of brakes and just as you get them 
set you have to take off the brake and 
put on the gas for an upgrade. 


Suddenly Fig stopped and waited for 
me. I could feel that something im- 
portant was on his mind because he had 
not waited for me in four hours nor had 
he even passed me a word, not even 
talked about the weather. But there he 
stood with hand raised for caution. I 
went ahead as I like to think my Ameri- 
can Indian ancestors did. Before I 
reached Fig I could distinctly hear over 
the ridge we were about to top, the 
plaintive, weird barking of a fox. 

Once at his side Fig grasped me by 
the shoulder and led me like a pup into 
a nearby evergreen thicket. He pointed 
in the direction of the barking fox and 
left me. Words were useless. There 
was that fox just over the ridge baying 
at the moon (or something) and out 
of sight and wind of us. Fig stole back 
through the valley we had just come 
through and slid into some hemlocks on 
the ridge that we had just come over. 
Then another fox began to bark right 
at the very spot I felt sure Fig was 
hidden. I knew it was Fig! The boys 
had told me he had called more than 
one fox within reach of his own gun 
and shot him and now he was a hundred 
yards back of me on another ridge coax- 
ing the sly one to come over and spoon. 
As soon as Fig butted in the fox quit 
barking. So did Fig. There was ten 
minutes of silence, or maybe it was only 
ten seconds. Then Mr. Fox spoke again 
ind Fig answered with a real brotherly 
message. 

Instantly there was a black head 
silhouetted against the dusky sky back of 
the ridge over me. There was the fox 
looking for his long-lost comrade. He 
vas not thirty yards from where I stood. 
in less time that it takes to relate I had 
shoved a dozen chilly No. 4's into that 
fox’s vest and collar. He died in his 
tracks. Fig came over and surveyed 
he kill. To me it was a prize that I had 
lever won before. Fig grunted some- 
‘hing about it being a kind of a small 
‘uss. I hardly heard him. I had shot 
ty fox! And such a day it had been 
and with such a companion; such a fool 
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PRANCOTTE 
LANG 
GREENER , 
& Others 


ON L NGERKE & DETMOLD INC: 


L&D. 
New YoRrK 


MAGNUM 12 BORES. 






SPECIALLY 
BUILT FOR 


LONG SHOTS 
AT WILDFOWL 
EFFECTIVE RANGE 100 YARDS 





A CUSTOMER WRITES: 


Dalbeattie. 
Dear Sirs:—The 12-bore ‘“‘Magnum’’ I bought from 
you for shooting herons has been a remarkable success. 
The first shot was at a heron in a spruce tree—it fell 
dead and we measured the distance, finding it to be 
110 yards. There were 5 No. | shots in the bird’s body. 
The second shot, a day or two later, killed a heron 
at 98 yards. Since then we have had a number of lorg 

shots, which we have not measured. 
Yours faithfully, W. H. A. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
giving full particulars, with many other 
unsolicited testimonials, 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 
BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
Established 1850 


SEMINGF IELD CARBINE 


Cal. 45 Breech Loading 


Men or women can handle it with 
perfect safety. This style and calibre used by the 
Army for over 30 years and is simple in construc- 
tion. Used and in first class condition. Inside 
barrel like new. Length over all, 41 inches. © 
Weight, 7 Ibs. Can be loaded and fired 10 times 
a minute. $3.50. 

Then for $3 more you may have a smooth bore 
barrel to shoot shot, for small game, scare spar- 
rows, kill a chicken and what not. This is a 
wonderfui combination. The smooth barrel can 
be interchanged by anyone in 5 minutes. Millions 
of Bird or Ball shot cartridges, 3 cents each. 


W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 21, 1627 N. [0th St., 
Philadciphia, Pa. 











Look—both eyes open gun sight. 
Instantaneous range finder, 
Patented and guaranteed. 


Cut out this ad. 


Scientific. 
perfect 


er! optical principle yourself. 
vision, control. 





FH. OCHAUFFLER Pres. 





Can you see optical cross? 


while focusing on more distant objects. 
Cross varies at varying distance. 
For any gun or rifle $3. 

Send dealers’ address to Rangefinding Sight Co.. Lewisport, Ky. 
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349 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 


REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 








THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


It is the three-part target and small-game gun 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 

Takes down in three seconds without tools— 
only three parts. 

. . Shoots tneapenaive, but extremely accurate .22 
Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 
or Semi-Smokeless. 

Ask your dealer. He carries 
this new small game gun, 
or can get it for you promptly. 


—_ *\ 














Without tools. 
It’s in 8 pieces, in 3 seconds, 

The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 

7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 






-& 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the-modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enouglr for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2. 50 
including booklet. “Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 

Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 








Quickest gun sight in the world. 

Prevents cross-firing, strains, 

squinting, sight adjusting, 
flinching, guessing ol 


old before eyes 


Demonstrate 
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ATI 


utdoor 
Appetites 


7 are quickly satisfied if your § 
outing equipment includes an 


AMERICAN 


KAMPKOOK 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 

It is the most convenient and de- 
pendable stove for motor tourists 
and campers. ~ Burns the same 
grade of gasoline you use in your 
car without smoke, soot or odor. Quickly 
set up, easy to light, wind proof, safe any- 
where. Used by more than a quarter mil- 
lion tourists and campers. 


most popular 

model. PSize 

folded 31% x 

. 9x 15 inches. 

Weight’ 8 Ibs. 

Price in the U. S. $7.50. Also made with 

brass case at $9.50; large size two burner 
$8.50, three burner size $12.00. 

IT’S ALL INSIDE. 

All Kampkooks fold up like a miniature 
suit case when not in use with all parts 
including tank securely packed inside the 
case. 


American Gas 
Machine Co. 


832 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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HUNTERS — TRAPPERS — TRADERS 


Unusual Art Studies of Outdoor animal life. Rare post- 
cards, views, Animals and their habits. Animal collectors 
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I had made of myself and such a streak 
of luck I had been permitted to enjoy 
just at the close of day. As we parted 
Fig said: “I'll go back and get his dad 
some day—that’s only a half-grown cub 
y got.” But I didn’t care. 


ABOUT PACK ANIMALS 


PERHAPS it is unnecessary to say 
that the best pack animals are mules, 
the type used in our United States Army. 
On occasions too numerous to mention 
specifically, the government has proved 
the value and endurance of the pack 
mule. To cite only one instance, Colonel 
Buell, marching against Apache Indians 
in 1881, covered 85 miles in 12 hours, 
each mule carrying 200 pounds. 

Mules differ more widely than the 
average person thinks; a mule is not al- 
ways “just a mule.” A good one is more 
than a mule; but there are many that are 
practically worthless, as far as a pack 
goes. In selecting a pack animal, many 
points have to be considered. At best, 
you will have to gamble on his disposi- 
tion, for no man living can be certain 
about a mule’s behavior till a trial has 
been made. However, the shape of the 
head and expression of the eye bear about 
the same significance that they do in sad- 
dle horses. Even a superficial observer 
would be suspicious of extra small, beady 
eyes set close together and showing a 
great deal of white. Ifa mule has that 
kind of an eye, a pendulous lower lip, 
and an ill-shaped head, either over-large 
or noticeably small, pass him up, for he 
is vicious and unreliable. See that the 
teeth are in good condition, and examine 
the feet. The hoofs ought to be rather 
broad with well developed frog, healthy 
and springy. He should be no younger 
than four years; five is a better age. A 
pack mule’s work requires the solidity of 
frame and sinew that comes only with 
complete maturity. He should be com- 
pactly built, standing about 14% hands 
high and weighing close around 1,000 
pounds, with a straight back rather short 
than long. An animal of this type, on an 
average trail, will carry 250 pounds 25 
miles a day easily. With the regular 
military equipment, including the corona 
(blanket) and aparejo (pack saddle), a 
rest every fourth day, and correct treat- 
ment for his back, he can keep this up 
indefinitely the year round: 

The mule’s endurance and comfort de- 
pend as much on the packer’s skill as on 
the load’s weight. Even light loads 
when poorly balanced soon drag the life 
out of a pack animal. Experienced 
packers go over their train often re-ad- 
justing, re-cinching,.etc. Often a mule 
will “puff” himself when being packed, 
causing the cinch to loosen when he ex- 
hales. This and other reasons make it 
necessary to re-cinch several times, so 
what’s the use of kicking and abusing 
the “puffy” animal? Adjustments of the 
pack should never be made with the mule 
facing up hill, Turn him around, if 
there is no level spot accessible. 

Of course, careful attention to the 
mule’s back is the main thing. Using the 
army aparejo is the best guard against 
sores. But, in any case, slight bruises 
will come occasionally. Packers call 
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HUNTING THE BIG 
BROWN BEAR 
(Continued from page 56) 


having been on the go eighteen and a 
half hours. A snatched-up supper was 
quickly disposed of, and we crawled into 
our blankets with the satisfying sensation 
that follows a successful hunt. 


T wo days later, on the morning of 
May 15th, we were out at 3 A. M., 
spying with the glasses from every knoll 
that offered a point of vantage for traces 
of Bruin, but without success. Return- 
ing home after a twenty-mile tramp, we 
were glad to see that one of our camp- 
mates had scored again. Another good- 
sized bearskin was hanging with the rest 
of the trophies beside our camp, making 
seven skins in all, not so bad for seven 
days’ hunting. 

The next day, in dissecting the ani- 
mals, little or nothing was found in their 
stomachs except some kelp, although I 
found a heavy layer of fat three inches 
thick and weighing’ five or six pounds at 
the end of the stomach of each bear. In 
other specimens I found that grass had 
been eaten. It is hard to tell where the 
saying “hungry as a bear” originated. 
Those that we killed were making no 
effort to find food. Many of them we 
found sleeping in the snow, although this 
was the period directly after their hiber- 
nation. Their bodies were enveloped in 
fat two and a half inches thick on the 
rump and back. During the night the 
bears apparently made long trips on the 
tundra, not stopping long in any one lo- 
cality, while toward morning they could 
be seen making for the mountains, where 
they lay on the snow sunning themselves 
until late afternoon. 


There was not a day that we did not 
see game of some kind. Caribou were 
on the flats in every direction. Ptarmi- 
gan and wild geese were a common sight 
and red fox and arctic hare were much in 
evidence. We saw also many eagles, 
ducks and shore birds. The larger 
streams contained an abundance of trout, 
which were caught with little difficulty. 
When the wind was blowing in the 
wrong direction, or the weather was 
stormy, we stayed in camp and worked 
on the skins. On a dull day it was hard 
to pick up an object with the glasses at 
any distance, and when the wind blew 
from us toward the game field it was 
considered best to stay under canvas un- 
til conditions became more favorable for 
hunting. 

Our guides were interesting charac- 
ters, hardy, robust men, well fitted to sur- 
vive where nature tolerates only the fit. 
There was old Peter Larsen, first guide, 
who had well-nigh reached the sixtieth 
mark, but who was robust and strong and 
still good for many years. His stories of 
bear hunting and sea-otter shooting 
would fill a volume if they could only be 
recorded. Nick Creevden, my guide, was 
a young man, about thirty. His alert- 
ness and interest in the hunt soon con- 
vinced me that I had a good assistant. 
His eyesight and ability for spotting 
bears were almost uncanny. . He was not 
a boaster, but preferred to listen and let 
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others talk; when he did speak, he usu- 
ally had something to say that was worth 
listening to. A story he told, which hap- 
pened the year before, affected me deeply 
by its sadness. He was bound for the 
season’s trapping from an island to the 
mainland, with his wife and adopted 
daughter. They landed their stores at 
the camp and were headed back to the 
island in a skiff with an outboard motor 
when a furious storm suddenly broke on 
them. The engine balked at a critical 
moment when the seas were running 
high. With great difficulty they returned 
to the shore, but found themselves many 
miles from camp. To make matters 
worse a blinding blizzard set in and a 
cutting, icy wind swept down across the 
flats from Behring Sea. Landmarks 
vere soon obliterated. A collie dog and 
her pups, which they had taken with 
them to amuse the child, froze in their 
tracks. Things grew more desperate 
from moment to moment, and _ finally 
Nick had to leave the little suffering 
group for a few minutes to reconnoiter 
from a hill close by. When he returned 
a torn garment fluttering above the snow 
indicated the spot where he had left 
them, They were dead. There was noth- 
ing to do but to make one final dash for 
camp, and grief-stricken, numbed, with 
frost-bitten hands and feet, he floundered 
aimlessly about for nine long days-before 
finding the cabin, which he happened 
upon by a mere streak of luck, though 
even then he was uncertain whether he 
could make it. At every few steps he fell 
exhausted in the snow, and at last 
plunged headlong in through the door- 
way in a delirious condition. As he told 
the story my eye caught sight of the wed- 
ding ring on his finger, and out of re- 
spect for his feelings I questioned him 
no further, 


N May 17th we made a late start. 

Pete Larsen was up long before 
daybreak, but found the weather foggy 
and the wind in the wrong direction. 
Later, however, Nick and I started out, 
and after tramping a long distance we 
sighted a bear traveling slowly along the 
banks of a glacier stream which emptied 
into the Behring Sea. The wind changed 
frequently, making it difficult to stalk the 
animal. 


The approach was over almost level 
ground and it required good judgment to 
decide which course to take. The bear 
finally lay down on a grassy point of 
land which extended into a large field of 
snow about a mile away. We watched 
him for a while, then rushed down hill in 
plain sight, as this was the only way to 
approach our quarry. Then, stalking 
him for 400 yards, taking advantage of 
every little bunch of grass that offered 
concealment, we gradually worked up to 
300 yards. From here on we crawled on 
our bellies through slush pools and over 
wet, grassy ridges, exposing ourselves as 
little as possible and moving only at 
times when the beast lowered his head to 
test. At last we got within 100 yards, 
and, on reaching a little knoll, dropped 
flat just as the bear reared up on his 
haunches. I pushed over the safety, took 
a nervous, hurried aim and fired. The 
shot did not stop him, for he moved 
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toward us at a lively gait. Two rifles 
cracked simultaneously, and Bruin rolled 
over with a broken back. He was ours, 
but it required three more bullets to 
finish him. 

The rush that he had made in our di- 
rection might have been considered by 
some to be intentional, but I doubt if the 
animal saw us until after he was so badly 
wounded that he was unable to reach us. 
We walked up to him in great glee and 
examined his beautiful silvery coat. He 
was a fine four-year-old bear, not very 
large, but he represented a stage of de- 
velopment and color phase that made him 
especially desirable as a specimen. His 
fur looked just like that of a light-colored 
grizzly. 

(To be continued) 


HUNTING SONG BIRDS 
IN OHIO 


(Continued from page 61) 

may permit, he will be interested in ex- 
terminating the predacious hawk and the 
prowling cat. Such legislation, I firmly 
believe, will give more quail to the 
farmer and restore hunting privileges to 
the sportsman, and it will surely widen 
the circle of the farmer’s friends. 

Furthermore, I am of opinion that such 
legislation is not subject to any objec- 
tion upon the ground of public policy, or 
otherwise. Some decisions, in stating th« 
law of property respecting game, are to 
the effect that game is not the subject oi 
private ownership, except in so far as 
the people may elect to make it so. Every 
state has a law prohibiting trespassing 
upon farms; and every state has an open 
season for certain game. The effect of 
such enactments, taken together, is ex- 
pressed by the Ohio Supreme Court to 
“confer upon the owner of lands, within 
this state, the exclusive right to hunt and 
kill game upon his own premises.” Thus, 
there is already, in degree, private own- 
ership of game. ‘ihe only hope for the 
Ohio sportsman is through co-operation 
with the landowner. Quail are the farm- 
er’s friends and the farmer should pre- 
serve and protect them. At the same 
time, he should not forget that the toll 
taken bv winte: may as well be taken by 
the sportman. T)« farmer knows, only 
too well, the dis.sirous effects of the 
rigors of winter ipon bobwhite; and he 
shou’- be reasonable with his friends. 
The «i:'sender by the state of the princi- 
ple ths+ «ail 2-e common property; the 
creaticr “: game refuges; and the estab- 
lishmert >! free shooting grounds will, 
T irmly hel not only stay their fur- 
the: redu *. umbers; but will also 
insu~e the s,<.. ian reasonable shooting 
privieges. “What is everybody’s busi 
ness is nobody’s »vsiness,” is a truism; 
as ts likewise, “wha. .s every man’s prop- 
ertv +> 20 man’s property.” 


T ma; “ contended that quail are 

within t. ‘egal classification of ferac 
naturae, whic: is to say, they are of a 
wild nature, and therefore the individual 
cannot have absolute property in them: 
for they wander at will from the lands of 
one owner to the lands of another. This. 
however, is only true in a limited sense. 
At certain favored places upon every 
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farm, one may find year after year a 
covey of quail; especially is this true if 
they are generally abundant. I can re- 
turn now to such places upon lands that 
I hunted more than thirty years ago and 
find a covey at almost every favored 
place. If reduced in numbers, by severe 
winters, by wet summers, and by close 
hunting, coveys will not be found in all 
such locations, but they will be found in 
some of them. Every farm can support 
a certain number of quail, depending 
upon the clemency of the seasons, the 
reasonableness of hunting, the adequacy 
of food supply, and the sufficiency of 
cover. In the spring they nest in the 
vicinity of their wintering places; in the 
summer, there, their young are reared; 
but with the first frosts of autumn, they 
travel in a restricted way, apparently for 
the purpose of selecting a winter home. 
It is this habit of changing locations that 
prevents inbreeding when the coveys 
break up in the spring. At least, they 
are sufficiently appurtenant to the land 
to afford the landowner constructive pos- 
session of them, A legislature which has 
the power to declare quail to be non- 
game birds, has the power to surrender 
their ownership to the owner of the land 
upon which they may be. 


U NLESS the Ohio sportsmen formu- 
late constructive legislation, and 
present it to the General Assembly, never 
again will they be permitted to hunt quail 
in Ohio. The preparation of legislation 
not sufficiently drastic to insure against 
over-shooting by the many thousands of 
Ohio sportsmen is but a waste of time. 
The obstacles in the way of repeal of any 
law are almost universally more difficult 
than those in the way of enactment. 
There are more than three hundred thou- 
sand licensed hunters in Ohio. The num- 
ber of licenses issued does not establish 
the number of hunters, because one may 
hunt upon his own land without a license, 
Bobwhite would not long.survive against 
such a menace, restrained merely by bag 
limit regulation and a short open season. 
These facts, among others, will move the 
landowner to oppose, and he is justified 
in opposing, a mere repeal of the law 
defining quail as non-game birds. A re- 
peal will either fail or be short-lived, un- 
less accompanied by regulatory provi- 
sions, sufficiently radical to insure our 
little friends of the fields against a re- 
currence of pitiful scarcity. We sports- 
men should not forget that it is the farm- 
er’s land where we get our sport, and 
that none are so generous as he in per- 
mitting the free use of his premises by 
others. 
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CANVAS-BACKS AND 


OPEN WATER 
(Continued from page 57) 


barrel brought our attention to a very 
pretty shot. Two rapidly disappearing 
black-heads were stopped short in their 
headlong flight; they came somersault- 
ing to the ice where they kicked around 
for an instant and then lay still. 

“Fine shot,’ came the enthusiastic 
cry. 
Long John beamed with satisfaction. 

“Couldn’t let ’em get by,” he replied 
with just a touch of bravado. 

Searls, still soothing his exasperated 
spirits with muttered curses, was fool- 
ing with the breech of his gun. 

“Confound this mechanical nuisance. 
The thing always jams in a pinch. Say, 
Bill, what caused you to miss that beau- 
tiful broadside?” 

“Must ’a been buck fever,” I ex- 
plained sheepishly. I didn’t dare dis- 
close the true reason for such an inex- 
cusable miss; but I did resolve, then and 
there, never again to carry a pipe on the 
right side of my facé while ducking. 

Dick was down on the ice assisting in 
the swan song of the two canvas-back 
cripples with roaring outbursts from his 
ten. 

The air was a-hum with the rapid 
whistle and.swish of retreating wings. 
The sky was alive with the circling 
birds. What would they do? Where 
would they go? We soon learned. 
After much confused circling above our 
heads, the birds, individually and col- 
lectively, headed for the narrow tide- 
run. Here they circled again, back and 
forth, like so many disturbed bees over 
a hive, till at last, the more venturesome 
dropped abruptly and the rest cautiously 
followed; they had found another lead. 

“What had given the alarm?” we 
asked. No one had exposed himself and 
surely the ducks could not have heard 
our guarded whispers. 

“Must have smelled that rank pipe of 
yours,” ventured Long John, casting an 
accusing glance in my direction. 

Dick was coming up the shore trium- 
phantly bearing the two fine canvas- 
backs which a vigorous wind had kindly 
retrieved for him. 

“Looking for the cause of all that 
fuss?” he shouted. “There it stands.” 

We looked in the direction of his 
pointing. On the high piece of shore- 
line to the south, silhouetted in bold re- 
lief against the skyline, stood the in- 
domitable hunter, Bones. He regarded 
us in an attitude of mixed eagerness and 
apology, his long, thick tail wagging 
furiously, his nose sniffing the air in the 
vain hope of discovering the scent of a 
rabbit. 

“Great day in tha’ mo’nin’!” exploded 
Long John. “Now, ain’t he the onery 
little devil? I’d just love to lay ma 
hands on him—'deed I would. Get, you 
little rascal !” 

Long John’s gaunt, angular body un- 
derwent the vigorous contortions of a 
feigned pitch, whereupon Bones, with 
receding tail and cowering body, faded 
over the skyline. 
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A HASTY council of war took place. 
It was decided that Searls and 
Dick should cross the ice to the tide- 
run. 
ruff which should result in almost con- 
tinual excitement. Long John, who al- 
ways thinks ahead, produced from some- 
where two wooden decoys. He flung 
them far out in the open water where 
they zig-zagged back and forth against 
the flood tide in the most realistic man- 
ner. They were placed well to the north 
of us so that the ducks, when decoying 
into the wind, would sweep with out- 
stretched wings directly in front of our 
position. 

We had not long to wait. Dick and 
Searls were crawling cautiously along 
the east edge of the sand spit, close to 
its end and almost within range of the 
open run. A muffled “plop! plop!” came 
as a warning to us. We ducked low and 
waited with guns ready and fingers ner- 
vously feeling at the trigger. 

“Mark!” whispered Long John, rising 
on one knee. 

At first I could not see them, but the 
silken rustle of their powerful wings 
was plainly audible in the stillness. 
Then they shot into view—as big as 
reese—a dozen strong—gliding rapidly 
down in a steep volplane to the water in 
front—heads thrust forward in eager 
scrutiny—wings outstretched to break 
their momentum—legs spraddled out to 
meet the water. I was all a-tremble. 
Long John had risen to his feet and was 
aiming. 

When the echoed roar of our guns 
had subsided, we counted three shape- 
less forms drifting in the tide. A crip- 
pled male swam about in a panic, look- 
ing this way and that for the source of 
his trouble, thrusting his long bill in and 
out of the water and making futile ef- 
forts to rise. I ran out on the ice, de- 
termined to make short work of this fine 
fellow. I took careful aim, pulled the 
trigger and saw the water in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the duck jump up in re- 
sponse to the heavy load of number four 
shot, yet the big bird withstood this 
close range bombardment with nothing 
more than a shake of his head. Again I 
took careful aim and fired, but with no 
better success. “Had my eyesight gone 
wrong or was the remarkable bird en- 
chanted?” I mused, as I blinked won- 
deringly at this thing of impregnable 
feathers. 

“Here, let me finish him,” came from 
Long John, who had also run out upon 
the ice. “Your sixteen won’t phase him 
unless a shot happens to get him in the 
head. Watch my single lunger knock 

him flat.” 
‘The old gun did knock him flat, as 
predicted, but not flat enough; the duck 
retained a goodly portion of his 
charmed existence. He swam about in 
circles, dipping his head frantically in 
and out of the water. Long John was a 
little puzzled and quite exasperated. He 
ran out close to where the wounded 
duck thrashed about. He was on the 
point of firing a second and as I sup- 
posed a final shot when the plucky old 
bird, realizing the game was up, commit- 
ted hari-kari without even giving us the 
Satisfaction of owning his toothsome 
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Statue 


AT YOUR FIRESIDE 


Now is the best time.to look over your 
fishing tackle. Bring out your tackle on 
the cold winter’s night and go’ over it 
leisurely and carefully and determine what's 
fit and what isn’t and what new equipment 
you want, 























Make your selections at a season when 
the tackle counter is not so crowded. When 
the fishing season arrives you'll be glad 
you’re all prepared. 








To the Winter angler in the South the 
Abbey & Imbrie specialties for this fishing 
are now of particular interest. 






Ask for Abbey & Imbrie qual- 
ity tackle at your dealer’s. 
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97 Chambers St., New York 
Established 1820. 
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and Flies for all kinds of game fish, 
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Why Does a Bass Strike a Lure? 
A BASS will not strike an artificial lure 


except on the impulse of the 
moment, and there is nothing that will make 
them “impulsive” like the wiggle of an Al. Foss 


Pork Rind Minnow. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


AL. FOSS zs 
1922 OLD FISHERMAN’S 


25e CALENDAR 


Gives Best Fishing Days for 1922. 


Special Subscription Offer. 
An Acceptable Present. 


O. F. CALENDAR, Sprinzfcld. Mass. 
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Thousands of U. S. 
Lomb & Lemaire field glasses and prism 
binoculars sacrificed regardless of their original 


cost. Write for complete list and trial offer. 


ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
8-16 E. 3rd, Dept. E, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HORSE PACKING. By Charles J. Post. This 
is a complete description of the hitches, knots, 
and apparatus used in making and carrying 
loads. Full description is given of the ideal pack 
animal, as well as a catalogue of the diseases 
and injuries te which such animals are subject. 
Tilustrated with diagrams, Flex, cloth, 50 cents. 

FOREST & STREAM Book Dept. 9 E. 40th St, New York City 
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nUSSELLG, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK (Its Trails 


and Treasures). By Mathilde Edith Holtz 
write us for and Katharine Isabel Bemis. Fully illustrat- 
a catalog. ed from photographs. It was in 1910 that 
President oe signed - bill ene Sane 
nearly a million acres of magnificent Rocky 
W.C.RUSSELL Mountain wilderness into the greatest Na- 
MOCCASIN tional Park in the United States. To-day 
co. j Glacier National Park is a tourist’s paradise, 
traversed by many roads and equipped with 
612 Wisconsin St. beautiful hotels. One is quite safe in 
prepeeanens. that this Alpine wonderland will 
BERLIN, WIS. eventually be to travelers what Niagara Falls 
was to an earlier generation—what the Yose- 
mite, Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado are to the generation of to- 
day. Cloth. $2.50. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. By A. 
Radcliff Dugmore. The object of this work 
is to provide a book on the subject of the 
beaver free from exaggeration and not too 
technical, and finally to call attention to the 
question of protesting the most interesting 
animal to-day extant. Cloth. $2.00. 
THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP. By 
Warren H. Miller. A practical how-to-make 
book for the sportsman. Working drawings 
and complete descriptions for tent making, 
pack and trail gear, leather working, camp 
ie stoves and cook kits, rod repeiring and lude 
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carcass. He dove and never came up. 
Where did he go? Under the ice. Who 
Says a canvas-back can’t die game? 
Game alive or dead; and the finest kind 
of game at that. 


WHILE this little tragedy was being 
enacted, the usual thing happened. 


.A nice flock of whistlers made several 


eager attempts to join our decoys. 
They seemed to consider it very rude in 
us to interfere so with their designs. 
They circled back, again and again; 
their rapidly moving little wings whist- 
ling musically in the air. The occa- 
sional plop, plop, from the boys across 
the way indicated that we were not 
alone in our moderate success. We 
bagged a few more during the after- 
noon, mostly whistlers and black-heads. 
It appeared that most of the ducks had 
found a refuge in some other opening 
farther up the river; possibly off the 
mouth of Leeds’ Creek. 

The great flocks were gone; only a 
few solitary stragglers remained to offer 
us occasional shots. Silently we watched 
the crimson sun sink into the heavy gray 
cloud bank beyond the low black silhou- 
ette of the western shore. Little purple 
cloud fragments, tinged with pink, rap- 
idly turned to a leaden gray as they 
were blown across the glowing Western 
sky ahead of the deepening shadows. 
The dark forms of Dick and Searls were 
seen approaching over the ice. We sur- 
veyed with pride the moderate fruits of 
our afternoon sport. My companion 
opened his rusty old gun with a snap. 

“Let’s go,” said Long John. 


THE LAND OF THE 


GOLDEN TROUT 
(Continued from page 65) 
to inexperienced animals, or those not 
properly shod. 

We forded the river in an hour after 
starting down, and taking the down river 
trail for a few miles, made camp in a 
beautiful grove of aspen near the upper 
end of Kern Lake. The lake is merely 
a widening of the river a mile long, and 
is not deep; also it has many snags, so 
we chose the river fishing, and got out 
heavier leaders in anticipation of the 
famous Kern rainbows. . 


W/sILE Jimmie washed the dishes 
from our early supper I cast a pro- 
spective fly along the marshy grass bank 
of the river, just above the lake intake. 
The water swirled along smoothly, and 
not too swift, in a channel about 75 feet 
wide, and trout were rising every place. 
I soon landed a pound trout, and several 
more not quite so large, then worked 
upstream to where a big fellow was 
smashing at flying insects. 

I placed the tail fly just outside a 
trailing mat of water-cress, and he took 
it savagely. His first dash took him so 
far across the stream I applied the 
brakes, fearing an empty reel—then felt 
the line go slack—and reeled in to find 
the little fly hook straightened out. 

He was a monster of five, perhaps ten 
pounds, and missed a lot of beneficial 
exercise, as I would have put him back 
after the fight. 
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The next morning we started early 
and fished upstream a half mile, then 
back to camp, and it was nearly noon. 
The river offered continuous casting all 
the way, and we each took a side, wad- 
ing the riffles. 

We did not keep count of our fish, as 
most of them were returned to the water, 
and we kept only a few of the smaller 
ones for eating. However, a number 
of mine reached the 15-inch wrapping 
on my rod. 

In the evening I caught one which 
scaled an even 20 inches, and several 
other somewhat smaller from the same 


rifle. The next evening, after a day of | 


loafing about camp, I fished just an hour 
in a long deep riffle below the lake out- 
le:, and took 14 trout weighing better 
than a pound each. - Jimmie puddled 
about the lake on a raft, trying for big 
ones, but without success. : 
Thus, we soon tired of fishing for the 
ime, and decided to travel again, and to 
gradually work up the 30 miles of can- 
‘on to a point where a way might lead 
t to the little golden trout lake of 
ich we had heard. Always, after tl.e 
1ountains have secured a hold, comes, 
mer or later, the spell of exploration 
d adventure. 
That evening two young fellows, pack- 
r a couple of burrows, camped near 
. and later they came over to sit by 
ur fire. One was quite a mountaineer, 
ith his large six-shooter, sheath kaife, 
and enormous hob-nailed boots. Jimmie 
listened, spellbound, to the learned fec- 
ture on woodcraft and kindred subjects. 
Suddenly a terrific animal cry wailed 
out through the canyon; it was repeated. 
Our woodsman pronounced it a lion, 
and drawing his trusty Colt’s, handed me 
the flashlight. We followed the sourd a 
short distance up the trail—and came 
upon Jimmie’s saddle mare nickering 
loudly for the other animals, from which 
she had become separated. 


OUR next day was a leisurely jaunt 
up the river trail, through fragrant 
piney flats and dense river jungles. Oc- 
casionally we would come out into the 
bright sunlight to cross a brush-covered 
talus slope which slanted sharply up to 
the granite canyon walls. 

Lower Funsten Meadow captivated us 
for a period, and we again waxed lazy, 
loafing long hours under the giant pines 
and firs. 

We chatted with the sunburned and 
happy San Joaquin Valley folks, who, 
with many romping children, were 
spending the summer here. We built 
an elaborate camp, with a special stone 
cooking range and a table; and essayed 
puddings, cakes, and even dried fruit 
pies in the little reflector baker. 

\lways the fishing was good, but we 
saved our efforts for the evening hours, 
when the big fellows would move out 
info the open riffles and play with our 
floating flies. Trout under a pound were 
disdained, and enthusiasm was saved for 
those of 15 inches or larger. The favor- 
it: flies were Royal Coachman, Grey 
H ickle, and Brown Hackle, with Queen 
0’ Waters, Red Ant, and Black .Gnat 
i: rly good. I used the double winged 
F iglish dry flies, but without bothering 
to treat them; a few casts in the air 
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planations how to build cabins 
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Postpaid U. S. and Canada 
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sufficed to dry them when a floating fly 
was desired. 

Each succeeding year of Sierra fish- 
ing has served to strengthen my faith 
in the first three named flies, and I be- 
lieve a good supply of these in, say, 8, 
10 and 12 sizes, will take more fish than 
a fly-book full of fancy patterns; and 
yet [ still carry the gorgeous ones. 

The day we again took the up-river 
trail a thunder storm was threatening 
and grumbling to itself back among the 
peaks. That afternoon it came down 
the canyon and met us, and we made a 
temporary camp in a thick group of firs. 
Our waterproof tarpaulin served as a 
wedge tent, stretched over a pack rope 
between two trees, and weighted at the 
corners with rocks. From its shelter we 
watched the downpour, and boiled a pot 
of coffee over a tiny fire. Between 
showers I improved the time by putting 
three shoes on our white mule, and tight- 
ening those on our horses. Thus, we 
were prepared for the pioneering ahead. 

We found it impossible to reach our 
intended camping place at Junction Mea- 
dow, so swiftly did darkness come, and 
we were glad to hear a hail from beside 
a campfire in a clump of trees beside the 
river, which we passed just at dusk. 

A stentorian voice bade us, “get 
down, unpack, come over, and eat,” and 
this we did after a busy ten minutes of 
unpacking and hobbling our animals. 
Our host proved to be a big hearty 
rancher sportsman from Owens River 
Valley who, with his wife, was spending 
a summer vacation camping and fishing. 

When we voiced our intention of try- 
ing to reach the little golden trout lake 
far above, Phil and his wife waxed en- 
thusiastic, and decided to join us. The 
next day was spent in preparation — 
principally in bringing in and shoeing 
Phil’s two enormous ranch horses, which 
were serving as pack animals. These, 
the largest animals I have ever seen in 
the mountains, later proved their ability 
and nerve to follow our mules in some 
very bad going. 


UR trail from here up the river was 

bad, with many long hard climbs 
over rock slides and around granite but- 
tresses. Still, it was a trail, with occa- 
sional stone “ducks” to guide us at 
doubtful places. : 

The river, much smaller up here above 
the main feeders, was very swift, with 
many falls and cascades around which 
we had to work a precarious way. At 
noon we reached the real head of the 


. Kern Canyon, and faced a very steep 


slope made up of broken masses of gran- 
ite, shale slides, and smooth sloping out- 
crops of bedrock. We walked and led 
our saddle horses, leaving the pack an- 
imals to pick their way behind us. Each 
successive stop, always a little higher 
up, made us feel better, and gave us 
courage for the next problem. 

‘ At last the outfit was safely at the 
foot of a wide, smooth granite apron, 
which sloped very sharply up to a nar- 
row notch, through which burst the river 
fork from the lake basin. We led the 
horses one at a time, as soon as a pos- 
sible stretch was worked out—and held 
our breath when it came the turn of the 
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big horses. The mules followed like 
dogs, and balanced like acrobats while 
smelling out each step. 

In this kind of work it is essential to 
know just what a horse can—and cannot 
—do and to pick out a feasible route with 
unerring ability, for there can be no 
turning back after once starting up the 
apron. 

Several times Phil’s big grey went 
down heavily. There he would lie, pa- 
thetically waiting for our united efforts 
on the long lead rope to assist him to a 
slippery foothold. At other times his 
enormous feet could not balance him on 
the narrow cracks and projections, and 
we would all swing mightily on the rope, 
and trust to luck. He knew as well as 
we that one slide would be an end of old 
Bill. 

Sometime later we suddenly found 
ourselves on soil again, and following 
the creek up through a belt of tama- 
racks, came out to a little lake. An in- 
spection from a rock ledge disclosed 
golden trout swimming about in the clear 
water. We had found our unnamed 
lake. 

We camped at a twin lake a little 
further up the basin—for better horse 
feed—and turned the animals out in a 
thick carpet of fine hair grass. Our 
lakes were each nearly round in shape, 
and contained about eighty acres. The 
elevation here was 10,800 feet, and the 
surroundings bleak, after the almost 
tropical verdure of the Kern Canyon. 
Also an icy wind blew down across thc 
basin from the snow banks on the high 
peaks to the north and west of us, and 
we donned coats and sweaters and blew 
on our fingers. 

We fished only experimentally that 
evening, but found the lower lake full 
of good-sized goldens, which would rise 
to anything. In one trip around it, cast- 
ing carelessly, I caught 16 trout, all more 
than a foot in length. 


HERE was thick ice on the water in 

our canvas bucket next morning: 
getting dressed and starting a fire was 
an ordeal—to be accompanied by mut- 
tered maledictions at anybody wanting 
to get up so early. Hot coffee, with flap- 
jacks and honey quickly brightened the 
situation. 

We fished until noon, caught many 
trout, then loafed about camp and con- 
sumed a splendid dinner, including a real 
cake, which Mrs. Phil had prepared for 
us. Trout had long since gone from 
our bill of fare, and the remaining bacon 
was guarded jealously. 

That afternoon Phil and Jimmie tried 
still-fishing with grasshoppers for big 
ones, while I worked the surface flies. 
We all caught our limits in fish of a 
pound or better, but landed no large 
ones, although Jimmie lost one which 
broke a new leader. We saved a few 
of our best fish each day, to take home, 
and returned all the others which were 
unhurt. These goldens were no differ- 
ent in markings from those in the Cot- 
tonwood Lakes, so far as we could ob- 
serve. They were strong, pugnacious 
fighters for their size, but we weré dis- ° 
appointed in not raising any really big 
ones. They rose best to flies throug! 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


naman satiate agitated aa elaar i teseaciaeiedivacieesinel 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c.; 
half-dollar size 53c.; eagle cent and catalogue, 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Col. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 
and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog 
10c. Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 











BINOCULARS 


LEMAIRE BINOCULARS — WORLD’S 
standard, All sizes, including Instantly Converti- 
ble 8-10-12x. Three binoculars in one. Most 
wonderful glass made. No “Cancelled War Or- 
der,” ‘“‘Army,” etc., aaa handled. © List F2. 
DuMaurier Company, Elmira, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co. Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


THOSE OUT OF EMPLOYMENT OR 


wishing to increase present income, communicate 





with Chautauqua ommercial Agency, James- 
town, N. Y. 

GUIDES 
MOOSE, CARIBOU, GOAT, GRIZZLY, 


black and brown bear; also spring bear hunting. 
Thompson Bros., guides, Barkerville, B. C. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


A REAL BARGAIN; SAVAGE 32-40 WITH 
reloading tools and 1,000 cartridges. B. T. 
Spyker, Neptune, Wisconsin, 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS AT RIDICULOUS- 
ly low prices. No. 102, .25-cal. 7-shot automatic, 
$9.75. No. 502, .32-cal. blue steel military model, 
10-shot automatic, $12. Extra magazine free. All 
goods sold by us are brand new and guaranteed to 
be absolutely satisfactory after examination, or 
money back. Send no money. Just send your 
name, address and number of pistol you want. 
Pay Postman our price and postage on arrival. 
Send for free catalog. Paramount Trading Com- 
pany, Dept. 102, 34 West 28th St., New York. 


CLEVELAND GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths; large assortment of used guns always 
in stock. 205 South Seventh St. 











FOR SALE—PARKER BROS. 12-GAUGE, 
vulcan steel barrels, perfect, $55.00. Parker Bros. 
10-gauge, good condition, $25.00. Remington 
new automatic, 12-gauge rib barrel, $75.00. One 
used, with rib, $65.00. Winchester model, 1912, 
perfect 20-gauge, $40.00; Meridan, 12-gauge re- 
peater, good condition, $30.00. Standard gas op- 
erating, 35-cal., new, $40.00. Winchester, 45-50- 
cal. model, 1876, first glass condition, $12.00. 
Winchester i, 22-cal., shoots short and long, 
perfect, $17.00. Remington automatic, 22-cal., 
like new, $32.00. Smith and Wesson, 6-in 38- cal., 
, new, $30.00. Stevens 6-in. 22-cal., Target 
» new, $7.50. Thoroughbred English setter, 
years old, and snipe, will retrieve, on land or 
water, none better, $100. Geo. Mager, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, 


ve 


FOR SALE— WINCHESTER, 1892, 32-20 
calibre, repeater, almost new, with Ideal’ reload- 
ing tool. $30.00 takes them. Dallas Jones, Stan- 
wood, Iowa, 





GUNS AND RIFLES FOR SALE. LET ME 
ag! your wants. Springfields, $30.00. Walter 


- Reed, Windsorville, Me. 





In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


TGNE WMIAURIRIEI IPIGAVCIE 


In the ° Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Sidtutiimmun 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay mon 

Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting an 

Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a remittance of ten cents 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y 


fishing 


r 
Remittance must be enclosed with dtm 


NOT NECESSARY 
TO REPEAT 


Albany, New York. 
Forest & Stream, 
New York City. 

Gentlemen: It will not be necessary to re- 
insert my advertisement as the camera and 
outfit have been satisfactorily sold as a re- 
sult of same, to a person residing in Range- 
ley, Maine. 










Very truly, 
B. L. Fredendall. 






GUN REBLUEING SECRET. ALSO FOR- 


mula for making self-shaving cream. Complete 


instructions $1.00. Earl E. Brown, York, Pa. 


LUGER PISTOLS $23, CAL. 30, NEW. 
Mauser pistols with wooden holster stocks, cal. 
7.63 mm., new $35, C.O.D. or money order. Dr. 
Kniep, 334 River Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


a rear e eD 

LUGER PISTOLS, 7.65 M.M., 8-12-16-INCH 
barrels and holster—stocks extra. Mauser pistols, 
7.63 m.m. with wooden holster—stocks. Mauser 
sporting rifles, 30, 06 U. S. Gov. The world’s 
best. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 





bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 


Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


TRADE—30-80 SAVAGE RIFLE, OCTAGON 
barrel, Lyman sights—for small, light rowboat 
and kicker. W. W. Taylor, Dade City, Fla. 


WINCHESTER 16 AND 20-GAUGE HAM- 
merless Pumps; nearly new; $40 each, quick sale. 
Springdale Kennels, Gilman, Mont. 


80 U. S. ARMY AND 405 WINCHESTERS, 
Lyman sights, $35.00 each. .30-.30 Winchester 
take-down, octagon barrel, full magazine, $30.00. 
22 Remington pump, Lyman sight, $20.00. .280 
Ross sporter, peep sight, $60.00. 2-12 ga. Ithacas 
30-in. full hammerless ejector, $45.00; plain, $35.00. 
All guns in practically new condition. [. M. 
Archibald, Methuen, Mass. 


FIVE HUNDRED FOR lb5c.; CLEANING 
patches, just the right size for et: .22 calibre 
rifles and revolvers. Ideal Chemical Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 














HELP WANTED MALE 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! 
$110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 
months’ spare-time stu y. Splendid opportunities. 
Position guaranteed or money refunded, Write 
for free booklet G-53. Standard Business Train- 
ing Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 





LIVE STOCK 


A FEW PURE BRED ENGLISH CALL 
ducks for sale; pair, $10; trio, $17.50. R. M. 
Ray. Paris, Tenn. 


CHINESE—RING-NECKED SILVER 
Golden, Reeves and Ambherst Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Quail, Ruffed Grouse and Ducks. Eggs 
for ores Delivery. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla. 
Mic 





DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE-BRED WILD 
mallard, $5 pair; cag, $2.50, 12; black mallard, 
$15 pair, eggs, $6, 1 English callers, $10 pair, 
eggs, $5. 12. Duck ae 25c. E. Breman Co., 
Danville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—MILCH GOATS AND RAB- 
bits. Dedrick’s, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


SILVER FOXES, INTERNATIONAL CHAM- 
ion—Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, 
oston, 1919 and i 19 ribbons and 6 cmpes 
“Borestone Loami” International Cham on 
istered milch goats. Borestone Mt. Fox Re 
gan Me. 701 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 











for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 


word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 
March classified columns close January 30th. 









It will identify you. 








equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 















MISCELLANEOUS 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT, EASILY MADE. CON- 
struction blueprint, 30c. Wee-Sho-U Co., West- 
ern Market, Detroit, Mich. 


BIG HORN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
heads. Two rare, newly mounted, for sale. Abso- 
lutely perfect in every way. Reference. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FISHERMEN: MY HOOKS, LEADERS,: 
rods, are better; cost less. Rods made, repaired. 
Trial solicited. Hillpot, 7408 Lawndale Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—NEWLY MOUNTED, RARE 
Rocky Mountain mule deer heads of particular 








beauty. Also woodland caribou heads, newly 
mounted. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 





FLY TYING MATERIALS, 
books, flies, leaders. Catalogue free. 
marth, Roosevelt, New York. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. OUT- 
boards new and rebuilt engines. Canvas-covered 
dinghys. Hyde’s propellers. Free de- 

Canadian Boat and Engine Exchange, 
, Canada. Mention this publication. 


HOOD AND RADIATOR COVER FOR 
Fords, price $3.00; other cars, $5.50. Gilbert 
, Harpersfield, N. Y. 


OIL PAINTINGS, ANY SIZE, FROM YOUR 
favorite snapshots or pictures. Guaranteed satis- 
faction, | (prices moderate. C. F. Carter, Good 


oa 
A. 














TRAVEL IN COMFORT. 12-FOOT AUTO- 
Bungalow. Body has all 
home. Blue print plan, 25c. (coin). 
R. No. 10, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TWO EXTRA LARGE AND PERFECT 
newly mounted winter-killed moose heads of great 
beauty for sale. Moderate prices. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS—MORE 
Wild Ducks will come to your waters next fall 
if you plant Wild Celery, Wild Rice, Duck Potato 
and other foods they love. Write for information 
and prices. Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. H-221, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 











a 


PHOTO SUPPLIES, ETC. 


MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
Or send six 
. for six prints. Or 
d 40c. for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 











SPORTSMEN WHO KODAK AND WANT 
hand work, exceptional results and _ the finest fin- 
ish in the states. Mail film to Beach Studios, 
Canajoharie, N. Y 














REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 
FISH AND GAME. ROUGH FARM, 170 


acres; 65 miles out, 5 miles from railroad; trout 
stream; house and barns. Four thousand dollars. 
Harry Vail, Warwick, Orange County, N. Y 


FOR SALE—1,820 ACRES, SUITABLE FOR 
a gentleman’s estate. Lakes, trout streams, Dela- 
ware River. Box 313, Hancock, N. Y. 











$5.00 DOWN: $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE- 
acre fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting. fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


WANTED—PARTNER TO TAKE ONE- 
half interest in ideal location for resort in the 
heart of the B nna, > v Jemez Canyon, near 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Most healthful part 
of United States. Hot mineral springs and trout 





stream on the place. Good deer, turkey and bear 
hunting in immediate vicinity. Write L. J., For- 
est and Stream, 9 East 40th St., New York City. 


(Continued on page 92) 








(Continued from page 91) 


TAXIDERMY 


HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS AND FISH 
mounted; skins tanned and made into rugs or 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. 
List. Paper head forms for deer, elk, moose; open 
mouth heads for rugs; scalps for mounting. All 
taxidermist supplies. M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates 
Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


MOOSE, ELK, ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
and mule, deer heads, sets of horns for sale for 
mounting; scalps to mount the horns you now 
have. Boxed, baled or crated to go cheaply by 
express anywhere in U. S. A. under special gov- 
ernment permit guaranteeing delivery. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


MOUNT ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC., FULL 
instructions how to mount specimens without skin- 
ning them, 50c. Detroit Bird Store, Detroit, 
Mich. ; 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins. You can make rugs and robes, lined or 
unlined, with ‘mounted heads, open-mouth finish. 
You will be successful at this money-making work 
from your first attempt. My fermulas and com- 
lete instructions are only $3, postpaid, duty free. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WE MAKE PAPIER FORMS FOR DEER 
heads and rug heads. We buy animal teeth, wolf, 
fox, coon, badger and ey Page Papier Mache 
Mich. 


Specialties Co., Reading, 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED—LEONARD FLY ROD, 9, 9% 
or 10 feet. Advise weight and price. R. iz. ’ Cole- 
man, Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEAL-WORM BAITS! BUY NOW FOR 
early spring angling. Easy to keep. Clean to 
handle. 200, $1.00; 350, $1.50; sent prepaid. C. 
B. Kern, Box 912, Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED FISH-BREEDER, POUL- 
try, and gamekeeper. Thoroughly experienced in 
rearing and management of all kinds of pheasants, 
partridges, ducks and wild geese; understands 
trapping and shooting of vermin; 35 years of age, 
sing e, with highest references, desires a steady 
position on gentleman’s private country place. 
Address A. S., care of Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 9 East 40th Street, New York 
City. 


THE 
Reliable Pheasant Standard 
The Recognized Authority 


By F. J. SUDOW 
A practical guide on the Culture, Breed- 


ing, Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, 
Crossmating, Protecting, Stocking, Hunt- 
ing, Propagating, etc., of Pheasants, 
Game Birds, Ornamental Land and 
Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 


Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. 


“The Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter” 


Price $1.10. Postpaid in U. S. and 
Cana 


Third Edition, Enlarged. Profusely 
illustrated with colored plates. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept. ) 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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the sunny part of the day, and during 
the hour preceding sunset, before the 
chill evening breeze set in, they would 
be breaking water all over the lake. 


Later, even this wonderful sport partly 
lost its attraction, and we spent the time 
prospecting the basin far above, where 
many little round ‘lakes nestled, like sap- 
phires, among the naked peaks far above 
timber line. 


Also, we reluctantly began planning a 
way out, a route which would take us 
back to the beaten trails without again 
descending into the Kern. We consulted 
the contour map and saw a possibility. 


I climbed a high peak to the west of 
camp, and with my field glasses, made 
reasonably sure of our planned way out. 
The going looked easy over a long tim- 
bered ridge east of camp, and from an- 
other lake up a long series of little 
stringer meadows to the base of a high 
granite ridge. From its base we would 
have to swing south and cross several 
narrow little canyons, and then go 
through a rocky notch into a long mea- 
dow. This meadow was far, far away, 
and many unseen obstacles might lie 
between. I once had a six-foot ledge 
add 50 miles of hard travel on a similar 
expedition. 


HE next morning we braved the chill 
an hour earlier than usual, and were 

packed up at eight o’clock in anticipation 
of a long hard day. An hour took us to 
the base of the high granite ridge, and 
a series of narrow gravel benches led 
away easily to the south. The deep 
canyons, which had looked bad from the 
peak, headed in shallow lake basins at 
the foot of the big ridge, and gave no 
trouble. The rocky notch which split 
the lower end of the ridge where it 
sloped off sharp to the Kern, proved to 
be a natural pass. Beyond it was a very 
steep descent, down which we slipped 
and slithered through the gravel to a 
long, grassy meadow. We rested a mo- 
ment, then ascended a long gravel slope, 
crossed another easy ridge, and looked 
down into the canyon of Tyndall Creek. 
We were almost disappointed, so easy 
had it been, for just below was the main 
trail which led up to the pass, then 
down into the valley. We lunched on 
the creek only an hour after noon. 

Tyndall Creek proved to be fairly well 
stocked with golden trout, and we caught 
a few out of curiosity, finding them very 
little different from those in Golden 
Trout Creek. 

We broke camp next morning a little 
sadly, for this was our last day in the 
Big Country, and the fact struck us 
rather suddenly, bringing with it a reali- 
zation of the responsibilities of civiliza- 
tion. 


ABOUT PACK ANIMALS 
(Continued from page 82) 
these beginnings of sores “bunches.” If 
a bunch is not promptly attended to it be- 
comes a “steadfast” and will soon put the 
mule “on the shelf.” The animal’s back 
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should be examined every night when 
the pack is removed. Wet any bunch 
you find, then carefully replace the pack 
just as it was. Now remove it, and the 
wet spot will show where the padding is 
uneven. Remove all the hay from the 
aparejo at this point, but take care to 
leave the surrounding pad in condition to 
protect the bunch from any friction. 
When the bruise has healed replace the 
padding, but do a better job this time. 
The aparejo’s adaptability to this “corn 
plaster” system of treating bruises is its 
salient virtue—this and its conformabil- 
ity to any shape of mule. 


LWAYS examine the animal’s coat 

before putting on the blanket. 
Usually a mule wants to roll the first 
thing when the pack is removed, and he 
should be allowed this pleasure, but all 
burs and stickers must be taken from his 
coat and his hair brushed well down be- 
fore the blanket is put on. Also make 
certain that no injurious object has ad- 
hered to the blanket, Watch out for sore 
withers, and at the first hint increase the 
padding at that point. Never fail to 
examine the mule’s feet every day and 
take pains to keep them in good order. 

These are not the trifles they are som- 
times considered. A pack animal re- 
quires regular grooming, careful feeding, 
and just as much attention as a buggy 
horse or a saddler, if satisfactory results 
are to be attained. Kind treatment and 
intelligent training pay in dealing with 
any animal, and the pack mule is no ex- 
ception. Teach him to trust your com- 
mands and you will never be troubled 
with balking. If you are taking along 
several mules, put the most reliable one 
in as leader and place any wild one in 
about the middle of the train, haltering 
him to the preceding pack. Keep the 
train well closed up, head to haunch. 
Any animal manifesting thirst at fords 
should be allowed to drink—that is, if 
not overheated. It is better not to in- 
dulge in any protracted rest till the day’s 
march is done. Standing with the load 
stiffens the muscles rapidly, and if a 
tired mule is allowed to lie down you 
will have trouble getting him up. Keep 
moving, even if it becomes necessary to 
take out a fagged animal and divide his 
load between the others. 

A real pack train is no small affair. 
In the United States Army, according to 
Charles J. Post, the standard organiza- 
tion for a long march is composed about 
as follows: 


50 pack mules. 

1 bell horse. 

14 riding mules. 

1 pack master. 

1 cargador (a pack master’s assis- 
tant). 

1 blacksmith. 

1 cook. 

14 packers, 

Also ample food supplies for man and 
beast, a complete outfit for camp-life, the 
requisite number of riding-saddles and 
blankets, and any other articles which the 
particular object of the ee might 
render necessary. 

L. E. EuBanks, Washington. 


It will identify you. 
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A SPORTSMAN TO HIS 
SON 


(Continued from page 59) 


head but while the grain is still soft. 

Here our dealing with rice birds 
is a business rather than a sport. Sup- 
pose the wheat-growers of the North and 
\Vest, two weeks before harvest, would 
find myriads of birds descending on their 
crops, wouldn’t they be dismayed? That 
dismay would be the first emotion. The 
next impulse would be to shoot. And 
that is just what we rice-planters have 
to do. But we have some very effective 
vays of merely frightening them. One 
»f these is simply to fire a flattened buck- 
shot over the feeding birds. The hissing 
sound is said to resemble the rush of the 
air through the wings of a marsh-harrier 
hawk, a deadly enemy of. reed-birds. 
Another plan is to put little darkies up 
on barrels or platforms set along the rice 
field banks. Here they camp for the day, 
making all sorts of infernal noises with 
whips, tin pails, and their own shrill 
penetrating voices. When driven off the 
rice, these birds feed in ragweed patches, 
in foxtail grass in the corn, in millet, and 
in coffeegrass. 

As to numbers, I cannot be definite, 
but there are now flocks so large at the 
Mainfield that, as I write this, a quarter 
of a mile away, I can distinctly hear the 
roar of their wings as their battalions 
manoeuver. I have a few negro hunters 
after them now, and we have eaten so 
many that I find myself wanting to sing 
“chink-chink.” For shooting these birds 
myself I have temporarily lost my in- 
terest, as what follows will explain. 

One day recently I saw a small bunch 
feeding in foxtail that filled a vacant 
strip between the corn and potatoes. 
When I thought I had a good many in 
line, I let drive. Immediately there was 
a great outcry from the potato patch, 
and I judged that someone must have 
been within the pattern of my shot. 

Coming out of the corn, I found my 
victim to be old Sarah, that poor old 
creature whom we have so long sup- 
ported. One of my No. 10 shot had pen- 
etrated the upper corner of her eye, 
bringing blood but in no way impairing 
sight. I made no remarks about her 
raiding my potatoes, sent her home, and 
promised her medicine. A short time 
later, your mother meanwhile having 
loaded me down with a multitude of 
soothers, for both external and internal 
application, I found the old woman in 
her cabin, and as soon as she was aware 
that I was at the door she started to 
moan pitifully. She shuffled toward me, 
with one hand over her eye and the other 
hand tightly clutching something. 

“Look here, boss,” she said reproach- 
fully, opening her gnarled old hand. 
“look here what done dropped out of 
my eye.” 

And what do you think she showed 
me? Why, man alive, it was an ounce- 
ball, a “punkin,” the kind I use on alli- 
‘ators and on sheep-loving dogs, and the 
‘ind that some fellows in Pennsylvania 
use for big bucks. The old crone had 
orobably had it put away somewhere in 
‘he cabin, and thought this the psycho- 
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In transactions between strangers, the purchase price in the form of a draft, money order or 

certified check payable to the seller should be deposited with some disinterested third person or 

with this office with the understanding that it is not to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


Rate ten cents a word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 
order. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE; PEDIGREED; MALE; HIGH- 
est type; year old; $75. 8547—112th Street, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—THE STRAIN 
with brains. Testimonials from 37 States, Can- 
ada and Old Mexico prove them unequalled as 
uardians for children, hunters and_ retrievers. 
Write for literature and sales list of pedigreed, 
champion-bred puppies from _ trained parents, 
Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


SANER’S AIREDALES—THE GUARAN- 
teed kind. Satisfactory, or your money~ back. 
Get acquainted with us now. Saner’s Kennels, 
Powhatan Point, Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER PUP- 
pies, whelped Nov. 20th, 1921, from splendid re- 
trieving stock, Dead Grass (tan) color. Nothing 
better, In fine, healthy condition; 
registration go with oe re. 
males $25.00. L. L. McMillin in 
nesota. 


nebago, Min- 


GUN DOGS 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum, setters, pointers; broken and unbroken; 
on trial. Pet farm dogs; pups, pigeons, swine. 
Catalog, 10c. stamps. iefers Garden Spot Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED SHOOTING DOGS, 
pointers and setters from the best bred and best 
trained field dogs in the United States. Broken 

il, chicken.and grouse. Price, from $200- 
Thoroughly trained brood bitches, 
good-lookers, well-bred, fine individuals. Some 
bred and showing in whelp to our best young 
registered studs. Price, $150-$400 each. Hand- 
some, royally bred puppies, well marked, strong 
and healthy, from thoroughly trained sires and 
dams. Price, 2-5 months old, $35-$75 each. 
R. Capps, Amite, La. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 

ups trained dogs; inclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SAL E—REGISTERED AMERICAN 
Brown Water Spaniel puppies. Natural born re- 
trievers and hunters, Guaranteed to hunt and re- 
trieve when one year of age, or money refunded. 
Wolf River Kennels, Box 629, New London, Wis. 


.NICE LITTER ENGLISH SETTER PUP- 
Ch. Albert’s Sir Allister, out of 
ae November 2nd. They 


— shoots, —— rae also 
all papers. each. +e 
Hibbard,- East Woodstock, Conn. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds. English bloodhounds, Russian 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page, 
illustrated catalogue. stamps. ockw 


Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Remittance must accompany 


GUN DOGS (Continued) ; 

IS 
POINTERS AND SETTERS AT ALL TIMES. 
Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash- 


REGISTERED POINTER AND LLEWEL- 
len setters, either sex, and several bred bitches; 
they are all real shooting dogs, and will please the 
most exacting. Prices $100 to $400 each. Pointer 
and Llewellen setter puppies from two to six 
months old, $50 each. Harmon Sommerville, 
Bogue-Chitto, Miss. 


SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE. REGIS- 
tered. The world’s best breeding. Eugéne M. 
Momoney, Candy Kid and Count Whitestone 
strains. Country raised. Dr. C. C. English & 
L. L. Dickinson, Booneville, Arkansas. 


HOUNDS 


SALE—COON AND OPOSSUM 
These hounds are well broken, fine big 
healthy, straight and sound; 3 to 
years old. These hounds will go right out and 
_ them up. $50.00 each. For reference, State 

ank of Anglum, Mo., or C. C. Branneky & Sons, 
Mercantile Co., Pattonville, Mo. Please order 
from this ad, D. J. Wright, Pattonville, Mo, 


FOR 
hounds. 
fellows, 


FOR SALE—FEMALE FOX HOUNDS, $45. 
Black, white and tan. Clarence Robillard, Mas- 
sena, New York. 


FOR SALE—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX AND 
cat hounds; coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs; trial allowed, you to be the judge. Special 
list free. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRED DOGS, _ BIRDS, PETS, 
Pheasants, quail, wild and pet animals, 
Detroit Bird Store, Detroit, Mich. 


FINE 
specialty. 
ircular free, 


FOX HOUNDS, BEAGLES, AIREDALES, 
Collies, St. Bernards. Circular 10 cents. Allie 
Brown, York, Pa, 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dog. Hounds and hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, $20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, III. 


HYGIENE DOG REMEDY. CURES AND 
prevents distemper, indigestion, diarrhoea. Guar- 
me. Postpaid $1. R. L. Rickman, Pharmacist, 

aris, Tenn. 


WANTED: DOGS TO BREAK 


WANT TEN DOGS TO BREAK; HAVE 
lenty of birds. Can give your dog all the work 
e can stand up to, Rates reasonable; ‘references 
exchanged. C, E. Grisham, Booneville, Miss. 


DUCK HUNTERS, ATTENTION! 
Let Me Train Your Chesapeake and make a finished 
duck dog out of him; train him to. heel, charge, 
down, etc., retrieve from land or water deliverin 
the birds into your hand; work from boat or blin 
and be steady to shot and wing. Puppies and 
young Chesapeakes for sale. References Tesacitans 
Chesapeake Club and American Sportsman’s Pro- 
tective League. Twenty years’ experience. 
C. Walters, 4702 No. 14th St., Omaha, Neb, 
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The Complete Dog Book 


By William A. Bruette 


Editor of Forest and Stream; 
Author of “Modern Breaking,” The Airedale,” etc. 


HE dogs of America, Great Britain and other coun- 
tries are fully described in this-modern work written 
by an authority of international reputation. It is a 
book that presents in an entertaining manner the history, 
general characteristics, peculiarities and particular sphere 
of usefulness of all of the breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging each 
breed are given; the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly arid are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous specimens of the most 
important breeds. 


The book is replete with practical information that will 
enable a man to determine which breed is best suited to 
his wants and purposes and how to select a typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given to the buying 
of puppies and the prospective owner is told just what 
things to look for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. The general management and care of dogs in health 
and their treatment in disease has been carefully covered 
and numerous valuable prescriptions that have proven 
reliable for various diseases are given. Much valuable 
information has also been presented on breeding, training 
and condition. It is a book that will prove of lasting value 

to both the professional and amateur fancier and owner. 

| 













8vo. Silk Cloth, Elaborately Illustrated, Colored Cover 
Jacket, Net $3.00. 3-4 Turkey Morocco, Net $10.00 
Postpaid in the United States and Canada. 
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logical moment for producing it. But 1 
failed to be impressed. 

“Sarah,” I said, “are you sure it’s not 
your eyeball? Your eyes of late have 
had a mighty leaden look.” 

The poor old hag protested that I had 
shot her with that minie ball; so there 
the matter rests. However, I think my 
potatoes will rest, too, for a while. 

(To be continued) 


REDUCED LOADS FOR 
SHORT RANGES 


(Continued from page 73) 


upon a solid block of wood it will ex- 
pedite the driving of the shell into the 
die. Driving the shell in and out of the 
die will reduce it to a size that will en- 
able it to enter the chamber of any arm 
freely. Loaded cartridges must not be 
resized in this manner and no success 
can be obtained in resizing shells that 
are bent, annealed or corroded. 

Alloy bullets should never be fired in 
a barrel following the shooting of high 
velocity ammunition, without first cléan- 
ing out the barrel, as the residue of the 
heavy load may cause leading of the 
barrel. However, it is not necessary to 
clean out the barrel after using short 
range loads before shooting high velocity 
cartridges. All alloy bullets should have 
the grooves well filled with a good lub- 
ricant. A very good lubricant for bul- 
lets can be made from beeswax softened 
with cylinder oil, or pure vaseline hard- 
ened with paraffine. In either case the 
materials that go into the making of the 
lubricant must be perfectly pure and free 
from acids of any nature. A contrivance 
for packing the lubricant into the 
grooves of the bullets should be pur- 
chased or made by the shooter himself. 
Such an article can be made by cutting 
off the base of a cartridge shell having 
the same diameter at the mouth as the 
bullet used, and after filling the grooves 
with the lubricant, they should be forced, 
point foremost, up through the shell. Be 
sure there is no lubricant left on the base 
of the bullet to come in contact with 
the powder and deteriorate the powder 
charge in the loaded shell. 

The writer has had considerable ex- 
perience in using short range loads in 
high-power rifles for shooting small 
game and has found them more satis- 
factory than a 32-20 or 25-20 rifle which 
are often used for such shooting. My 
favorite rifle is a 303 and I have never 
had any trouble with the short range 
loads working through the magazine or 
sticking in the chamber of the rifle bar- 
rel, and I never go to the trouble of re- 
sizing the empty shells. With a supply 
of short range loads and a few high 
velocity loads, one is well prepared for 
any game that may be seen during a 
day’s hunt. 













































FEW words about the choice of a 

bullet would not be out of place in 
this article. Choose a bullet that is well 
balanced and combines appearance with 
other desirable qualities. There are a 
lot of queer-looking freaks among the 
various styles of bullets as well as every- 
thing else on the market, A sportsman 
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should not stop with the choice of a well- 
balanced and artistically appearing rifle, 
but he should demand the same qualities 
in the shells and bullets which he uses. 
It serves not only to develop a sense of 
che beautiful, but it gives one more pride 
in the things which he possesses. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM 


SHELL POINT 
(Continued from page 69) 
before the plucky little wigglers. One 
cannot help wondering if any of the 
little creatures will ever succeed in 
reaching the calm stretch of water be- 
yond the dam. 
“ Although these eels will have to go 
on struggling against awful odds, those 
who come after them may have a fairer 
chance. Public opinion is fast crystal- 
lizing against the torrent-like fishway 
and a better one is likely to replace it 
in time. The sentiment for a fishway 
that can serve its purpose is being 
aroused because of the inability of shad 
to get up through the present one. Thus 
the shattering of the shad fishing in- 
dustry will indirectly help the little eels 
that come after those which wiggle so 
pluckily in the accompanying picture. 
AticeE CrowELL HorrMan, Pa. 

HE “eels” referred to in this article 

are doubtless species of lamprey. 
Lampreys ascend rivers to spawn, as 
does the shad. Rather than face the 
current, they sometimes come out of 
water and wriggle over the wet rocks, 
which they grasp with their sucking 
mouths.—[En1rtors. } 


THE DOVE MIGRATORY 


‘THE Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
is investigating the migrations of North 
American birds, by providing such in- 
dividual birds as it wishes to study with 
an aluminum band, worn on the leg 
without inconvenience to the wearer. 
Being advised of the capture of a Dove 
so banded, the Forest AND STREAM Office 
communicated with the Survey and re- 
ceived the following interesting reply 
from them: 

“Your communication of recent date 
inclosing letter from Mr. Park Marshall, 
Mayor of Franklin, Tennessee, has been 
duly received, and we wish to thank you 
for the information therein contained. 

“This bird was banded by Mr. Wil- 
liam I. Lyon on June 18, 1921, at Wau- 
kegan, Illinois. At the time of banding 
the bird was a fledgling still in the nest. 
Its capture in Tennessee may therefore 
be considered as additional proof that the 
Mourning Dove is a migratory species. 

“As you probably know, the Biological 
Survey is carrying on an important in- 
vestigation relative to the life histories 
and migrations of our native birds by 
means of these numbered aluminum 
bands, and should you know of any one 
who is interested in this work, we should 
be glad to hear from him on the sub- 
ject.” 

Those interested in doves may like to 
refer to an article in their back files of 
Forest AND STREAM (December, 1919, 
Pe ge 658) entitled “Bob-white versus 

ove. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


The backbone of the present Canine Race. 


Write for samples and send 2 cent 
stamp for catalogue ‘“‘Dog Culture.” 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Newark, N. J. 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and handled. . 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve. 


EDWARD D. GARR 
Lagrange, Kentucky 


POHIC 38976 


The Lion of His Tribe 
at Stud. A Winner—A 
Producer Fee $40.00 


English Setters for Sale 


Some good broken dogs, 
brood bitches and puppies 


WILLOW BROOK KENNELS 
147 Ames Building Boston, Mass. 


a ee 
Shooting Dogs Solicited 
AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per month 
RUFUS BARNETT 
MATHEWS, ALABAMA. Express Office: Pike Road; Ala. 


We train shooting and field trial dogs. 
Dogs boarded and exercised during the 
summer. Will attend the prairie chicken 
and grouse dog trials. Good kennels; best 
of food. LOUIS B. & JAMES A, 
CAMPBELL, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


FOX HOUND, THE. By Rogert D. Williams. 
Auth. of “Horse and Hound.” Discusses types, 
methods of training, kenneling, diseases and all 
the other practical points relating to the use 
and care of the hound, etc. Illustrated. Flex, 
cloth. $1.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for 
automobile, camp home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds, and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the Werld 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high 
colored urine, There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
, difference after a few d 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 


New York 
Rowbereh Few Tere a docs nd. ee Sean 
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English Setters, Pointers 
. Wire Haired iF ox Tortices 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of SE 
FOR 

Good ae at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs:can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Seni 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE. ROAD KENNELS © SyPreto= 


Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Pioneer | H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Deg Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay .$7.00 to $18.50 and up a 
pair and express charges. i 
Profit. We furnish guarant 
high grade stock and buy all you 
raise, Use back yard, barn, cellar, 
attic. Contract’ and Tilustrated 
Catalog Free. 

Standard Food & Fur Ass’n, 
405R Broadway, New York 


Raise Silver Foxes 
ae 2 it 
ing. on" fal Sccolamminocanme 
tion. by Gov- 
Sr ck you. 


C. T. DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


RAISEB ea HARES _ 


sin FOX. 


a? n Votes of et age and blue print 
2S wisost. <ADUFFUS, SILVER FOX STORE new vorx.ry. 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Write -s rw sample of our big sees showing how 
to make be’ 


cs AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


ter pictures and earn 


64 CAMER BOSTON 17, MASS, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


LETTERS, QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 76) 


didn’t have a dog. If I cripple a rabbit 
my dog will find it and that adds one 
more to my bag. 

The dog is a friend of man and, if 
properly trained, he will do anything he 
wants him to. 

Mr. Atkinson says a city man can not 
have a dog. I beg to say that he can. 
If he has a 30x50 ft. lot he can make a 
pen about 6 ft. square, and go to a store 
and get a barrel or a box and put it in 
the pen. Then he can get in touch with 
some good man and see what kind of a 
dog he hunts with; then see what he can 
get one for and when he makes the deal 
and has his dog safe in his kennel he can 
go out with his gun and dog when the 
season opens, and say: “I will not leave 
any more rabbits for the foxes and 
skunks to eat at my expense; and when 
I get my limit I will put the chain on 
my dog and go home rejoicing. ‘If 1 
have more rabbits than I can eat I will 
give them to my neighbors who have 
not the time to enjoy such good sport 
as I have had.” 

When I am standing on a high stump 
and see my noble dog bringing a rabbit 


around, I like to think that he is surely: 


going to be mine when-I shoot. 

I wish we had some way to protect 
the game better. Some of the game 
wardens in Indiana are not worth their 
salt and I would like to tell them so to 
their faces. Mr. Atkinson wrote about 
some of our so-called sports; those who 
can afford to go on big-game hunts and 
get the finest heads, and leave that which 
God gave us for meat for the wolves 
and such beasts to devour. And they 
have to have guides to get the game 
for them. They are what I call hog 
getters, not hunters. 

Show me the man who will go out 
and hunt his game and kill without the 
aid of a guide and I will show you a 
true blue sport. 

A cousin of mine went up in Canada 
to hunt big game and he killed a moose, 
but all he brought home was the head. 
He told me how he killed it and all about 
the trip. When he had finished I said: 
“John, how many guides did you have?” 
“We had four,” he said. “Do you think 
if you had not taken a guide with you, 
you could have. gotten close enough to 
shoot it?” “No,” he said, “I would have 
been: afraid’ to go out of the cabin.” 
Then I said: “The guide got the moose 
for you.” “Well, he helped,” said John. 

The sooner this kind of hunting is 
stopped the better it will be for the 
younger hunters. The old saying goes 
that tke Indian has destroyed the game, 
but I say it is not true. The white man 
has destroyed more game than the Red 
man ever did. 

Let us hear from some big-game sports 
for I am a game sport myself. 

Wo. N. Easton, 
Indiana. 
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STOP-NETTING IN FLORIDA | 


Dear Forest and Stream: 


| HAVE been an interested observer of 
the fishing in the region around 
Sarasota, Florida, for many years. Hook 
and line fishing in all parts of this chain 
of bays was formerly excellent. But for 
eight or ten years it has been steadily 
deteriorating till now it is practic:lly 
ruined. This fact is conceded by all 
disinterested and impartial observers— 
who know what good fishing is—and are 
acquainted with the facts at first hend, 
I know for a fact that in many parts 
ravaged by stop-netters, even cat-‘ish 
and pin-fish are now scarce. 

What is the cause of these conditio:s? 
Unrestricted, illegal stop-net fishing with 
miles of nets with meshes one inch 
square that rake these waters as with a 
fine-tooth comb. 

The question naturally arises: Is 
there no law to prevent these outrages? 
Yes, there are laws enough, but they are 
not self-enforcing. We have an alleged 
fish-warden in town, who I am informed 
prevents stop-netting under his ‘nose in 
this immediate vicinity; but who is ab- 
solutely inefficient in the general and im- 
partial enforcement of the law. As 
everybody knows stop-netting is illegal 
at all times of the year; but I have never 
yet heard of a stop-netter being inter- 
fered with by an officer of the law. I 
have myself seen stop-netters in active 
operation in open daylight, without let 
or hindrance. 

The only argument these violators of 
the law respect is force—I know of one 
instance years ago where a rough-neck | 
and his gang drew up their net to the 
shore in front of the residence of an 
old civil war veteran in his absence and 
littered his water-front with dead fish. 
On the next visit this man appeared with 
a Winchester rifle and in the mildest 
manner assured the boss that unless he 
removed his nets at once, he would “be- 
gin to tHrow lead at him.” After fervent 
and loud conversation with God the boss 
rough-neck retired making dire threats; 
but he never returned, and no ill re- 
sulted to the veteran thereafter, théugh 
this boss was reputed to be the worst 
“bad-man” on the bay. 

My advice to gentlemen of the angle 
is to visit regions where the law is re- 
spected and enforced and the fish pro- 
tected. Inquire beforehand as to con- 
ditions and do not be “fed-up” by inter- 
ested parties whose tales surpass those 
of the Arabian Knights. 

Kino FIsHeEr, 
Florida. 


There is much to be said in favor of 
placing marine fisheries under federal 
control. A large proportion of the spe- 
cies of marine fish are migratory, jist 
as birds are. Laws restricting their cc p- 
ture should be based on a knowledge of 
each fishes’ habits, including its mig/a- 
tions. Federal laws, so based, world: 
meet with a respect not always accorded 
those now existing —[Ep1tors.] 
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